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Editorial  of  the  Month 


God  Lives 


"T^OR  us  God  lives  in  Jesus  Christ,"  says 
1  Professor  Karl  Barth.  What  a  pro- 
found truth! 

"Christ  lives"  is  the  heart  of  the  Easter 
message,  and  as  we  hear  it,  new  life  quivers 
in  us  and  we  are  thrilled  at  the  magnificent 
victory  our  Divine  Lord  has  won  over  sin  and 
death.  The  destructiveness  of  death  is  halted 
and  new  life  is  generated  in  the  heart  of  the 
believing  Christian!  But  this  means  nothing 
to  us,  unless  we  give  proof  of  it  outwardly. 

God  lives  in  thef  resurrected  and  victorious 
Christ  and  He  lives  in  us,  as  we  open  up  our 
lives  to  Him  in  freshened  faith!  Why  then 
this  semblance  of  death,  this  lethargy,  indif- 
ference, near-death  of  the  spiritual  in  many 
Christians?    Why  this  talk  of  retreat  and  de- 


feat? Why  this  hesitancy  and  halt  in  pushing 
forward  our  missionary  enterprise?  Why  the 
shortage  of  funds  in  our  Board  treasuries, 
when  the  "country  is  looking  up"  and  busi- 
ness is  on  the  rise? 

Evidence  of  this  life  of  God  in  us  is  indi- 
cated by  these  tangible  proofs  of  our  partici- 
pation in  real  Kingdom  work  as  much  as  it  is 
in  our  spiritual  advance.  Both  go  together; 
one  includes  the  other! 

May  this  Easter  register  something  of  the 
"life  of  God  in  the  risen  Lord"  with  us,  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly.  Then  will  Easter  be 
beautiful  and  meaningful  when  it  is  bounti- 
ful, with  quickened  desire  for  real  partner- 
ship in  God's  great  work. 

John  M.  G.  Darms. 


An  Interpreter  of  the  Whole  Gospel 


IN  the  person  of  Toyohiko  Kagawa  there  is 
incarnate  that  combination  of  spiritual 
forces  and  insights  of  which  all  our  religious 
forces  stand  in  need.  Kagawa  is  evangelistic 
in  the  deepest  sense.  His  profound  Christian 
faith  finds  continual  expression  in  his  mes- 
sages, in  his  casual  contacts,  in  his  personal 
way  of  life.  "Brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  his  common  salutation  when  speak- 
ing to  a  Christian  audience.  To  a  small  group 
which  met  him  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
this  country  for  his  great  lecture  tour,  he 
said,  "I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do  in  this 
country,  but  at  least  I  have  said  to  myself,  'I 
can  pray  in  every  city.'  " 

Combined  with  this  deep  devotional  life  is 
Kagawa's  clear  insight  into  the  necessity  for 
Christianizing  our  economic  life  in  order  to 
abolish  war  and  poverty  and  to  further  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood.  Kagawa  is  modern  in 
his  economic  outlook.     Unlike  Gandhi,  he 


accepts  the  machine,  but  wants  it  managed 
for  the  largest  common  good  rather  than  for 
the  unequal  profit  of  the  few.  He  advocates 
co-operatives  as  an  expression  of  "the  love 
principle  of  Christianity  in  economic  action." 

As  Kagawa  goes  about  our  country,  inter- 
preting the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  thank 
God  for  him  and  pray  for  such  an  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  has  not  been  seen  in  our 
churches  for  generations.  With  the  present 
Kagawa  tour,  followed  by  the  National 
Preaching  Mission  next  Fall,  the  Christian 
forces  of  America  will,  it  is  earnestly  hoped, 
achieve  a  new  spiritual  unity  in  their  impact 
on  the  life  of  the  nation.  For  there  will  be, 
we  are  convinced,  in  both  of  these  efforts,  a 
common  consciousness  of  the  essential  one- 
ness of  the  Gospel — a  deep  awareness  of  that 
personal-social  saving  religion  which  alone 
can  redeem  the  individual,  the  Church  and 
the  world. — Federal  Council  Bulletin. 


Next  Month 

The  May  issue  will  give  special  emphasis  to  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
North  Japan  College  which  will  be  observed  at  Sendai  during  the  week  of 
May  10-17. 


The  Quiet  Hour 

JuuA  Haix  Bartboloicew 


And  they  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — LuKE  13:  29. 


"My  Christ,  I  own  Thee  King 
Of  this,  my  little  life; 

Thy  consolation  bring. 
And  quiet  all  my  strife." 


If  there  is  a  power  in  this  world  that  reveals  men 
to  themselves,  it  is  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the 
Cross. 

— John  Grant  Newman. 


Sincerity  gives  dignity  to  life;  it  endues  us  with  a 
sense  of  reverence  for  our  own  personality;  it  re- 
minds us  that  we  are  Sons  of  God;  and  that  our 
bodies  are  Temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

— Karl  Morgan  Block. 


"A  man  is  himself  when  he  possesses  all  his 
powers  in  due  co-ordination  and  subordination,  as  a 
machine  is  sound  when  every  part  acts  in  its  appro- 
priate sphere." 


Jesus  is  still  today  giving  Himself  for  us.  His 
spirit  still  lives  and  operates  among  men.  He  is 
leading  us  into  the  truth.  He  is  showing  us  the 
Father. 

— Charles  E.  Schaeffer. 


There  is  something  in  us  that  demands  contact 
with  the  elemental  forces — earth,  sky,  wind,  sun. 

— Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 


"There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths, 

If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Could  trace  it  'midst  familiar  things, 

And  through  their  lowly  guise." 


No  wonder  we  are  all  out  of  sorts,  seeking  without 
finding — we  are  afraid  to  follow  what  is  finest  within 
us. 

— Joseph  Fort  Newton. 


"How  few  of  us  know  how  to  relax  for  a  moment, 
to  get  out  of  the  grind,  to  let  go  and  rest,  free  of  the 
hurry  and  flurry  of  things.  Yet,  if  repeated  until  it 
becomes  a  habit,  it  would  make  us  over." 


To  the  world's  wailing  cry  for  sympathy,  and  to 
the  appeal  for  help,  Christ  is  the  last  and  suflBcient 
answer. 

— Wm.  a.  Quayle. 


"With  Christ  at  hand 
No  heart-ache  can  through  golden  years  draw  neai 
That  heavenly  land." 


Most  happy  he  who,  helped  by  years,  has  found 
This  peaceful  shrine  where  tolerance  and  truth 
Renew  the  faith  and  joyousness  of  youth. 

— Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 


"Christianity,  being  the  largest  life,  is  the  largest 
control  known  to  man.  The  Christ-life  seizes  all  the 
soul,  and  fires  it  with  the  glory  of  assured  and  per 
petual  triumph." 


"Thus  I  who  hold  tliis  earthly  life  a  boon 
Worth  living  and  worth  loving  too,  do  still 
Esteem  it  of  less  value  than  the  vast 
Expected  life." 


In  all  the  ages  Christ  has  transformed  many  men 
and  women  into  new  creatures,  but  in  the  social  life 
of  the  world  His  religion  has  as  yet  scarcely  been 
tried.  Our  Christian  civilization,  so-called,  is  only  a 
thin  veneer. 

— Theo.  F.  Herman. 


"Not  to  him  who  rasldy  cares 
But  to  him  who  nobly  bears 
Is  the  victor's  garland  sure." 


The  Prayer 


A  LMIGHTY  and  everlasting  God,  mercifully  look  upon  our  infirmities,  and  in  all  our  dangers  and 
necessities  stretch  forth  the  right  hand  to  help  and  defend  us,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — Amen. 

— Common  Prayer. 
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Human  Salvage  in  a  Big  City 

Rev.  J.  J.  Braun 


City  Hospital 

Case  481.  Answering  a  call  to  a  Page 
Avenue  lodging  house  to  see  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  been  in  his  spiritual  care  at 
the  City  Hospital,  the  St.  Louis  city  mission- 
ary. Rev.  J.  W.  Varwig,  was  walking  through 
a  hall.  He  had  visited  the  home  a  number  of 
times.  As  he  passed  a  slightly  open  door,  he 
was  aware  of  a  face  pressed  against  the  inside 
of  the  opening.  Suddenly  the  door  flew  open 
and  a  woman  stepped  out  furtively  and  thrust 
a  piece  of  paper  into  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
coat,  quickly  disappearing  again. 

From  the  rear  of  the  hall  the  landlady  saw 
the  occurrence  and  bade  the  missionary  pay 
no  attention  to  the  woman,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  she  was  insane  and  nothing  she 
would  write  could  be  depended  on.  Instantly 
the  astute  missionary  concluded  the  paper 
contained  an  S.O.S.  call. 

The  note  was  a  heart-breaking  appeal  for 
help.  The  girl  had  lost  her  job.  She  failed 
o  pay  her  room  rent.  As  her  debt  to  the 
landlady  mounted,  she  felt  more  and  more 
helpless  and  afraid.  The  landlady  confis- 
cated her  belongings,  finally  even  her  cloth- 
ing. Then  a  man  came  saying  he  had  paid 
some  of  her  room  rent  and  was  there  to  col- 
lect. The  fellow,  however,  had  a  remnant  of 
decency  and  she  was  able  to  put  him  off^. 
Others  came  that  were  more  persistent.  They 
took  liberties  and  threatened  her  and  finally 
she  was  beaten  severely.  The  landlady  told 
the  missionary  the  girl  was  not  in  her  right 
mind  and  needed  her  protection.  Rev.  Mr. 
Varwig  brought  in  a  detective  and  found  the 
girl  in  a  pitiful  condition  and  more  than  half 
naked.  They  took  her  to  the  observation  ward 
of  the  City  Hospital.  Proper  legal  steps  were 
taken  against  the  landlady  though  little  could 
be  done  for  lack  of  witnesses.  Under  the 
spiritual  ministration  of  the  clergyman  and 
in  the  care  of  efficient  nurses  the  girl  is  re- 
covering. 

Rev.  Mr.  Varwig's  daily  average  is  19  cases. 
Most  of  them  are  very  ordinary  and  call  for 
ordinary  procedure.    But  take  it  by  the  week 


and  any  one  will  agree  that  the  missionary's 
life  is  quite  pathetically  exciting. 

Isolation  Hospital 

Case  218.  In  the  same  report  with  case 
481  in  the  City  Hospital  was  this  one  in  the 
Isolation  Hospital.  "A  happy  family  started 
out  on  a  tour  to  California  where  they  in- 
tended to  stay  with  a  grandmother.  When 
they  reached  St.  Louis,  the  only  boy  of  the 
family  took  sick  with  diphtheria  and  died  a 
few  hours  after  reaching  the  Isolation  Hos- 
pital. His  three  sisters  are  still  detained. 
The  family  was  not  prepared  for  such  an 


Rev.  J.  W.  Varwig 


emergency.  We  assisted  as  much  as  possible, 
made  arrangements  for  the  burial."  Here 
ends  the  report.  There  is  much  more  to  the 
story. 

Officials  in  the  seven  institutions  where 
Rev.  Mr.  Varwig  works  have  learned  how 
badly  they  need  him.  With  all  the  help  they 
can  give,  trouble  gets  to  be  too  much  for 
folks  and  they  go  to  pieces.  Missionary 
Varwig  comes  in  with  a  different  kind  of 
friendship  borne  upon  the  strong  currents  of 
a  spiritual  hope  and  faith  which  very  strange- 
ly enables  people  to  pull  themselves  together. 

Ca.se  342.  Stranded  in  a  big  city — Mrs.  L. 
T.  K.,  from  a  quiet  Evangelical  home  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.    Back  in  1932  as 
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a  restless  girl  she  must  needs  go  to  the  big 
city.  She  chose  Chicago.  Promptly  fell  in 
with  a  young  man  and  married.  When  the 
Century  of  Progress  opened,  both  found  em- 
ployment on  the  grounds.  They  saved  some 
money.  In  1934  she  became  the  mother  of 
twins.  Shortly  before  the  Fair  closed,  the 
man  lost  his  job.  There  were  so  many  others 
without  jobs  that  the  scramble  for  every 
opening  was  more  than  he  could  stand.  The 
little  store  of  funds  was  soon  used  up.  The 
sudden  drop  from  the  glory  and  glamour  ot 
Fair  days  to  the  undreamed-of  destitution 
and  shame  of  very  real  want  were  too  much. 
The  boy  killed  himself.  We  wonder  how  the 
others  that  were  in  that  ruthless  scramble 
fared. 

The  case  attracted  just  enough  attention  to 
bring  about  a  collection  of  funds  to  buy  the 
young  woman  with  the  twins  a  ticket  back  to 
her  parents  in  Missouri.  She  intended  to 
stop  in  St.  Louis  and  stay  with  a  sister.  She 
failed  to  find  the  sister  and  went  to  a  lodging 
house.  The  children  became  very  sick.  The 
doctor  diagnosed  scarlet  fever  and  sent  the 
babies  to  the  Isolation  Hospital. 

One  day  we  found  the  mother  walking  to 
and  fro,  wild-eyed,  struggling  pitifully  with 
some  mental  monster  and  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  from  her  the  whole  story.  The  amaz- 
ing thing  to  me  was  the  complete  isolation  of 
the  woman.  There  seemed  actually  not  to  be 
a  person  in  the  world  she  trusted.  Need- 
less to  say  my  first  task  was  to  sound  out  the 
parents  in  West  Missouri  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  woman.  Fortunately  they 
felt  like  the  father  in  the  parable  and  gladly 
took  back  their  prodigal  daughter. 

Case  341.  Emergency  call.  (The  nurses 
and  superintendents  in  the  city  institutions 
know  that  the  missionary  wants  to  be  called 
when  needed  day  or  night.)  "As  I  came 
down  the  hall  toward  the  woman's  ward,  I 
saw  a  man  walking  up  and  down.  He  evi- 
dently expected  me.  I  told  him  who  I  was 
and  he  said  his  wife  was  at  the  point  of  death 
but  protested  that  he  had  no  money  for  the 
prayer  she  was  calling  for.  I  quickly  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  ward  and 
to  the  bed.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  In 
simple  Scripture,  I  retold  the  old,  old  story, 
and  then  took  the  patient  to  the  throne  of 
grace  in  prayer.  After  the  'Amen',  the 
woman  tried  to  express  her  gratitude  and  to 
confess  her  faith.  Her  stammering  was  ended 
by  a  sudden  tremble  that  proved  the  last. 
My  work  now  began  with  the  man.    For  two 


miserable  years  everything  had  gone  against 
him.  Events  had  assumed  a  cumulative  power 
that  had  him  scared  to  the  core  of  his  being. 
But  his  actions  were  threatening  and  foolish. 
It  took  psychiatry;  it  took  priestly  authority 
(the  man  had  one  time  been  a  Catholic)  ;  it 
took  medical  attention.  But  we  won  out.  His 
unbelief  which  in  the  beginning  he  so  stoutly  ' 
maintained  proved  to  be  only  skin  deep.  At  I 
heart  he  was  quite  religious.  He  sent  me  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  home  he  is  main- 
taining for  the  children.  As  with  all  the  rest, 
I  will  keep  in  touch  with  him."  i 

Case  10.  "In  spite  of  all  warning  a  young  \ 
girl,  member  of  an  Evangelical  home  and  'i 
church,  married  a  very  attractive  young  man. 
He  was  a  sport,  irreligious  and  sexually  un- 
balanced. After  the  wedding,  the  woman's 
eyes  began  to  open.  To  save  the  situation, 
she  suffered  the  man  to  bring  his  other  girl 
friend  to  the  house  and  wild  orgies  followed. 

"After  a  night  of  debauchery,  the  man  upset  ■ 
his  automobile,  was  pinned  under  the  burning 
machine    and  seriously    injured.      He    was  i 
brought  to  us  at  the  City  Hospital.    God  had  j 
put  a  stop  to  his  riotous  living.    As  I  write 
of  the  miracle  that  now  happened  in  his  case, 
I  recall  the  many,  many  cases  where  I  prayed 
and  labored  and  hoped  in  vain.    But  here 
there  came  a  complete  change  of  heart.  He 
received  religious  instruction,  was  baptized  ( 
and  confirmed. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  wife,  an  expectant 
mother,  was  taken  to  the  hospital.    She  de-  ( 
veloped  typhoid  and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  | 
Isolation  Hospital  and  I  was  asked  by  the 
husband  to  ride  along  in  the  ambulance.  It 
proved  indeed  a  serious  case.    The  baby  was  1 
born  shortly  after  the  ambulance  got  us  to  | 
our  destination.   The  mother  hovered  between  ^ 
life  and  death  for  a  long  time.    When  finally 
the  doctors  decided  convalescence  had  set  in, 
she  decided  that  her  life  was  spent.  Her 
prayers  for  her  husband  were  answered.  He 
was  a  changed  man  and  could  start  over  again 
and  she  was  sure  God  meant  her  to  fade  ou*. 
of  the  picture.    It  is  hard  work  to  awaken  in 
her  the  desire  and  the  will  to  live  and  the  ; 
faith  that  she  and  her  husband  ought  and 
could  live  together  for  God.     But  at  this 
writing  it  seems  we  shall  succeed." 

Transients  and  Permanents 

Pastor  Varwig  and  his  corps  of  assistants  i  - 
deal  with  long  and  short  term  patients,  or  j  ' 
"transients  and  permanents"  as  they  call  !  I' 
themselves.  In  the  Koch  Sanitarium  for  tuber-  ^  " 
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Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


Joys  and  Trials  of 

ONE-TENTH  of  the  active  pastors  in  the 
Reformed  Church  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  Home  Missions.  Up  to  about  five 
years  ago  this  percentage  was  considerably 
higher.  At  one  time  it  was  actually  as  high 
as  twenty-five  percent.  In  many  respects  the 
labors  of  a  home  missionary  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  a  pastor  of  a  self- 
supporting  church.  The  home  missionary  is 
usually  the  pastor  of  one  or  more  congrega- 
tions. He  preaches  the  gospel  to  his  little 
flock  with  the  same  end  in  view  as  does  the 
pastor  of  a  strong  congregation.  He  follows 
practically  the  same  program  and  seeks  to 
enlist  the  interest  and  activity  of  his  people 
in  the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  He  organizes 
the  activities  of  his  members  in  a  similar  man- 
ner including  the  work  of  evangelism,  reli- 
gious education,  benevolence,  social  action 
and  community  interests.  He  engages  in 
pastoral  work,  and  brings  comfort  and  cheer 
to  any  that  may  need  his  services.  Ostensibly 
there  is  little  diff"erence  between  him  and  the 
pastors  of  self-supporting  churches.  One 
difference  of  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  getting  a  part  of  his  support  from  the 
Church  at  large  through  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  whereas  the  pastor  of  a  self-sup- 
porting church  receives  his  full  salary  from 
the  congregation  or  charge  which  he  serves. 
But  there  are  other  points  of  difference  which 
lie  much  deeper. 

The  home  missionary  gets  a  call  not  only 
from  a  congregation  but  also  from  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions.  He  sustains  a  two-fold 
relationship.  He  is  in  a  peculiar  way  the 
servant  of  the  whole  denomination  which  has 
called  him  through  the  Board.  The  whole 
denomination  should  therefore  take  a  keen 
interest  in  him  and  in  the  work  he  is  doing. 
He  therefore  feels  the  impress  upon  him  of  a 
much  wider  constituency  than  does  the  pastor 
of  a  self-supporting  church  however  strong 
or  influential  it  may  be.  The  home  mission- 
ary is  dependent  upon  the  entire  denomi- 
nation for  support  and  should  therefore  feel 
a  sense  of  greater  security.  When  that  sup- 
port, either  in  the  form  of  personal  interest 
or  in  the  form  of  money,  is  withheld  from 
him,  it  must  necessarily  shock  his  confidence 


the  Home  Missionary 

in  the  Church  at  large.  It  must  give  him  a 
sense  of  loneliness  and  isolation  which  is 
bound  to  reflect  itself  in  the  ministry  which 
he  is  expected  to  render.  It  is  easy  to  work 
when  one  can  be  conscious  of  an  approving 
and  supporting  constituency,  but  the  work 
is  rendered  doubly  hard  when  the  evidences 
of  such  sustaining  interest  are  lacking. 

But  there  are  other  discouraging  features 
associated  with  his  work.  Usually  the  home 
missionary  does  not  get  the  inspiration  for 
his  preaching  which  large  and  responsive 
congregations  supply.  A  great  congregation 
usually  makes  a  great  preacher.  When  a  man 
faces  a  large  audience  his  best  powers  are 
called  into  action.  He  makes  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  and  knows  that  slipshod 
work  will  not  pass.  But  when  a  man  is  ob- 
liged to  preach  to  a  comparatively  small 
crowd  the  effect  upon  him  is  quite  different. 
The  temptation  at  least  is  there  not  to  make 
the  thorough  preparation  nor  to  throw  the 
full  force  of  his  personality  into  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon.  There  is  the  tendency  to  drift 
into  a  mere  prayer  meeting  talk  and  to  let  it 
go  at  that.  If  that  practice  persists  over  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  period,  one  loses  the 
art  of  strong,  effective  preaching.  This  temp- 
tation then  must  be  steadily  resisted.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  preach  to  twenty  persons  than 
to  200.  It  actually  requires  greater  prepara- 
tion, for  the  inspiration  of  the  crowd  is 
lacking. 

Again,  the  home  missionary  cannot  expect 
to  better  his  own  financial  situation  as  long 
as  he  is  serving  a  mission  congregation.  It  is 
the  rule  of  the  Board  to  decrease  its  appro- 
priation in  the  degree  in  which  the  mission 
itself  can  assume  the  support.  When  the 
pastor  of  a  self-supporting  church  builds 
up  the  membership  he  himself  may  profit 
because  of  his  labors.  But  the  home  mission- 
ary can  cherish  no  such  hopes.  His  salary 
must  almost  invariably  remain  stationary. 
Nor  does  he  receive  the  additional  perquisites 
which  often  accrue  to  the  pastor  of  a  large 
congregation.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
home  missionary  must  make  certain  sacrifices 
which  other  pastors  generally  do  not  have  to 
make.    The  fact  that  men  are  quite  willing 
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to  undergo  such  restrictions  and  sacrifices 
reveals  the  high  type  of  ministers  they  are. 
They  seem  to  put  self-interest,  comfort  and 
personal  ends  into  the  background  while  they 
seek  to  render  service  of  the  highest  possible 
order. 

It  would,  however,  reveal  a  very  narrow 
conception  of  the  home  missionary's  task  were 
we  to  think  only  of  his  trials,  difficulties  and 
disappointments.  He  has  his  joys  as  well. 
First  ,he  is  doing  foundation  work.  He  usu- 
ally deals  with  beginnings.  He  sees  the  value 
of  the  day  of  small  things,  which  he  never 
despises.  He,  like  St.  Paul,  does  not  build 
on  another's  foundation.  He  can  put  the 
stamp  of  his  own  personality  upon  his  work. 
In  a  sense,  his  work  can  be  far  more  creative 
and  constructive  than  that  of  many  a  pastor 
in  a  self-supporting  church.  He  does  not 
need  to  be  bound  by  the  traditions  and  usages 
of  a  former  administration.  He  does  not 
need  to  conform  to  precedents.  This  sense 
of  freedom  should  give  him  great  comfort 
and  strength. 

Moreover,  the  home  missionary  has  the 
opportunity  of  dealing  more  intimately  with 
individuals.    He  enters  more  deeply  into  their 


personal  lives  and  experiences,  simply  be- 
cause he  may  not  have  so  many  souls  to  care 
for.  What  an  opportunity  to  grow  active, 
intelligent,  loyal  members  of  the  Church! 
Where  the  number  of  members  is  small  the 
individual  responsibility  becomes  propor- 
tionately larger.  Nothing  can  give  a  pastor 
greater  joy  and  satisfaction  than  to  see  his 
members  develop  into  strong  and  efficient 
workers,  under  the  personal  leadership  which 
he  himself  may  give. 

The  joy  of  service  consists  in  doing  one's 
work  well  and  in  seeing  the  fruits  of  one's 
labors.  To  see  a  little  flock  of  people  grow 
into  a  congregation  that  in  course  of  time 
takes  its  place  among  others  in  the  denomi- 
nation is  a  reward  which  brings  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  overshadows  all  the  trials 
and  tribulations  incident  to  this  work.  This 
becomes  the  sustaining  strength  of  the  home 
missionary  and  enables  him  to  lift  up  his 
head  and  go  bravely  and  courageously  for- 
ward in  his  work.  All  hail  to  our  home  mis- 
sionaries who  are  among  the  choice  men  and 
women  who  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

C.  E.  S. 


Notes 


The  Rev.  Sigismund  Laky  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  became  the  pastor  of  the  Westside 
Buffalo  and  Tonawanda  Hungarian  Missions 
on  April  1.  Mrs.  Laky  has  been  rendering 
valuable  services  as  a  speaker  at  a  number  of 
our  missionary  society  meetings. 

«    »  • 

The  Rev.  M.  Daroczy  has  become  the  pastor 
of  the  Westside  Cleveland  Hungarian  Church, 
succeeding  the  Rev.  Edmund  Vasvary,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  connection  with  the  Hungarian  Federation. 


A  conference  of  Hungarian  pastors  was 
held  on  March  5  in  the  Hungarian  Church  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  consider  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church, 
the  student  work  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Lapja,  our  Hungarian  Church  paper. 
♦    •  » 

The  Rev.  Franklin  F.  Glassmoyer,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster 
last  May,  is  serving  as  a  missionary  supply 
in  our  Mission  at  Homestead,  Pa. 


The  Rev.  Nicholas  Varkonyi  has  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  the  pastor  of  the  Johnstown 
Hungarian  Church  recently  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Krivulka. 


The  Mission  at  Pitcairn,  Pa.,  is  making 
splendid  progress  under  the  leadership  of  the 
missionary.  Rev.  Howard  F.  Loch.  Special 
services  were  held  during  the  Lenten  season 
which  were  well  attended. 


"/  would  not  like  to  miss  a  single  copy  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions  and  hope  you  can 
get  many  more  new  readers  during  the  year."  y^^^        q  Snyder,  Middleburg,  Pa. 

"/  must  have  The  Outlook  of  Missions,  and  wish  that  more  of  our  members  could  take 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Klein,  Reading,  Pa. 
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Building  the  Reformed  Church  in  Dakota' — On  the 
Trail  of  a  Pioneer 

Theodore  P.  Bolliger 


MEET  Rev.  Peter  Bauer,  of  Leola,  South 
Dakota.  As  teacher  of  a  parochial 
school  and  as  lay  preacher  in  Worms,  South- 
ern Russia,  and  later  as  pastor,  circuit  rider, 
and  as  traveling  missionary  in  the  Dakotas 
and  in  Colorado,  he  has  given  considerably 
more  than  half  a  century  to  pastoral  work; 
work  as  strenuous  and  as  self-sacrificing  as 
any  that  has  been  done  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  And  he  is  still  preaching  every  Sun- 
day. Cheerful,  good-humored,  relishing  a 
joke  and  telling  one  with  a  chuckle;  and 
when  he  cannot  think  of  another,  his  wife  is 
ready  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  An  evening  with 
them  is  a  rare  experience.  I  know  for  I  have 
been  with  them  on  different  occasions. 

In  1892,  the  Eureka,  S.  D.,  charge,  invited 
the  parochial  teacher  to  come  to  America  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  accepted,  and  was 
soon  on  the  way  with  his  wife  and  ten  chil- 
dren. What  a  trip  that  was  forty-four  years 
ago;  but  they  all  reached  Eureka  safe  and 
sound.  Hardly  had  he  greeted  his  new 
parishioners,  when  they  announced  to  him: 
"Tomorrow  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  at  the 
townhall,  we  have  announced  the  first  ser- 
vice." Rev.  Mr.  Bauer  remonstrated  with 
them,  saying:  "This  is  unmerciful  on  your 
part  not  even  to  give  me  a  chance  to  rest  up 
after  so  long  and  wearisome  a  journey."  But 
there  was  no  getting  out  of  it,  so  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  to  an  audience  which  entirely 
filled  the  hall.  As  he  was  standing  outside 
before  the  service  began,  a  little,  old  man 
stepped  up  and  greeted  him,  and  they  walked 
up  the  steps  together.  Suddenly  the  man 
asked:  "Tell  me.  Brother  Bauer,  is  there  only 
a  permissive  will  of  God,  or  is  there  a  direct 
will?"  It  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
while  walking  into  the  hall ;  but  a  Bible  verse 
quickly  came  to  the  new  preacher's  help  and 
he  answered:  "I  believe  in  a  direct  will  of 
God;  for  it  is  written:  But  our  God  is  in  the 
heavens;  he  has  done  whatsoever  he  hath 
pleased."  (Psalm  115:  3.)  The  answer  satis- 
fied the  questioner  and  he  remained  a  firm 
friend  of  the  new  pastor.  Right  at  the  be- 
ginning Rev.  Mr.  Bauer  learned  what  all 
other  pastors  in  the  Dakotas  have  also  dis- 
covered, that  the  people  were  faithful  Bible 
readers  and  could  think  up  more  difficult 
and  puzzling  questions  than  an  ordinary 
theological  faculty  can  answer. 


Mrs.  Bauer  and  the  children  had  remained 
with  relatives  in  Ohio  until  a  home  could  be 
made  ready  for  them.  The  congregations 
had  indeed  rented  a  house  but  closer  investi- 
gation disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was  alive  with 
bedbugs  and  they  did  not  want  the  pastor  to 
put  his  new  furniture  in  there,  but  no  other 
place  was  available.  However,  one  day  a 
member  of  the  town  congregation  said:  "1 
still  have  my  old  sod  hut.  It  has  one  large 
room  and  a  good-sized  kitchen,  and  might  do 
for  a  while;  anyhow  it  is  better  than  that 
other  bedbug-breeding  place."  The  offer  was 
gladly  accepted,  the  sod  hut  was  quickly  re- 
paired and  fixed  up,  the  furniture  was  in- 
stalled, and  the  family  of  twelve  managed  to 
live  in  it  for  some  months;  until  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  buy  a  suitable  parsonage.  I 
wish  some  of  my  gentle  readers  would  stir 
up  their  imagination  vigorously  and  try  to 
visualize  what  housekeeping  in  two  rooms, 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Bauer 

On  the  Occasion  of  Their  Golden  Wedding 
Anniversary 
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with  ten  children,  in  winter  time,  would  be 
like.  Furthermore,  I  would  invite  my  minis- 
terial brethren  to  figure  out  how  sermons 
could  be  prepared  with  ten  children,  from  a 
year  old  and  upwards,  talking,  tumbling, 
yelling,  playing  on  all  sides.  But  do  not 
dwell  on  this  too  long;  else  nervous  break- 
downs will  be  reported  from  all  parts  of 
the  church. 

Five  congregations  belonged  to  the  parish; 
the  outlying  congregations  were  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  prairies,  twelve,  eighteen, 
twenty  and  fifty  miles,  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  vast  field  was  served  for  nine 
years;  through  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
cold,  with  the  thermometer  skipping  about 
from  forty  below  to  115  above;  from  balmy 
breezes  to  shrieking  blizzards,  from  plentiful 
rains  to  blistering  droughts,  from  bountiful 
crops  to  absolute  failures. 

During  these  years  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  new  immigrants  from  Russia  was  arriv- 
ing. As  most  of  the  good  land  in  the  older 
sections  of  South  Dakota  had  already  been 
homesteaded,  the  newcomers  pushed  steadily 
northward  and  westward  looking  for  land  that 
gave  promise  of  producing  paying  crops.  The 
eastern  and  central  sections  of  both  Dakotas 
contained  most  of  the  tillable  soil;  hence, 
these  sections  were  settled  first,  the  northward 
march  continuing  until  the  boundary  of  Can- 
ada wjts  reached.  The  urge  for  good  land  car- 
ried rnany  of  the  immigrants  long  distances 
beyond  the  nearest  railroad  line;  they  lived  in 
dugouts,  sod  huts  and  shacks,  beyond  the 
reach  of  stores,  school  teachers  or  doctors: 
praying  for  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and 
a  pastor  of  their  own  faith.  Only  at  long 
intervals  did  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church 
find  his  way  to  these  far-flung  advance  settle- 
ments; even  though  many  of  the  people  may 
have  been  Reformed  and  were  urgently  call- 
ing: "Come  out  here  and  help  us."  It  was 
during  these  years  that  the  foundations  of 
most  of  our  present  congregations  in  North 
Dakota  were  laid.  Many  of  these  groups  met 
quite  regularly  on  Sunday  and  conducted  a 
Sunday  School  and  devotional  service,  and 
anxiously  waited  until  a  minister  from  one 
of  the  congregations  farther  south  could  visit 
them  again;  if  they  were  very  fortunate,  these 
visits  occurred  from  three  to  six  times  during 
the  year. 

Finally  the  time  came  when  the  South 
Dakota  Classis  was  forced  to  make  provision 
for  regular  services  for  the  distant  outposts 
in  North  Dakota.    The  decision  was  reached 


to  appoint  a  traveling  missionary  for  the 
state;  the  German  Home  Mission  Board  made 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  his  salary; 
and  Rev.  Peter  Bauer  was  challenged  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  He  accepted  the  call  and 
began  his  activities  in  January,  1902.  Travel- 
ing in  January  in  North  Dakota  has  its  draw- 
backs even  today,  but  a  generation  ago  it  was 
apt  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  Arctic 
adventure.  The  newly  appointed  traveling 
missionary  experienced  this  on  his  very  first 
round  trip  while  visiting  the  little  groups  of 
Reformed  people.  I  will  let  him  describe  this 
trip  in  his  own  words:  "I  began  my  work 
on  January  1,  1902,  by  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Mercer  County  that  I  would  arrive  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  at  New  Salem,  by  railroad,  and 
that  someone  should  meet  me  there.  Sure 
enough,  his  son  was  there  to  greet  me.  On 
the  way  (the  distance  to  their  destination  was 
more  than  forty  miles),  as  we  were  jogging 
along,  the  son  told  me  that  we  were  to  stay 
overnight  at  a  certain  place  where  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  Germans  who  had  not 
heard  a  sermon  during  the  year  they  were 
already  settled  there;  furthermore,  there  were 
some  children  to  be  baptized.  I  said  to  him: 
'It's  a  good  thing  you  told  me  that,  for  it  will 
give  me  a  fine  chance  to  win  some  new  mem- 
bers for  the  church.'  We  reached  the  settle- 
ment about  evening  and  a  congregation  was 
already  assembled;  as  there  was  no  other 
suitable  place,  the  services  were  to  be  held 
in  an  old  stable.  The  people  listened  with 
gladness  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon  I  also  baptized  the 
children.  The  people  then  went  their  several 
ways,  and  my  driver  and  I  remained.  I  kept 
wondering  where  we  were  going  to  sleep,  for 
the  new  furniture  of  the  host  was  still  packed 
up  and  filled  one  corner  of  the  room.  But 
necessity  is  a  good  schoolmaster;  and  at  the 
proper  time,  a  great  armful  of  hay  was 
brought  in,  and  soon  a  fine  resting  place  had 
been  prepared.  The  next  day  we  drove  on 
to  our  destination. 

"When  I  inquired  about  the  prospects  there, 
I  was  told:  At  present  there  is  only  a  small 
group  but  we  hope  in  time  to  gather  a  nice 
Reformed  congregation  here.  Immediately 
they  begged  me  to  arrange  my  next  trip  so 
that  I  could  stay  for  two  weeks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  daily  Bible  and  cathetical  in- 
structions to  the  children.  In  the  course  of 
time  two  congregations  were  organized  here, 
which  were  united  to  become  the  Beulah 
charge. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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The  Year  1936 


TWO  months  have  gone  by  of  the  year 
1936.  As  the  year  1935  closed  its  portals 
one  heard  from  all  sides  of  the  improvement 
in  the  business  and  industrial  world.  This 
was  news  welcomed  by  all.  Everybody  felt 
happier.  The  world,  no  doubt,  is  passing 
through  a  stage  of  transition.  As  we  go 
through  this  period,  what  are  we  thinking 
about?  Are  we  occupied  with  material  things 
only?  Has  the  spiritual  taken  a  subordinate 
place  in  life?  Which  is  the  greatest  question 
after  all — "How  to  make  a  living"  or  "How 
to  build  lives?"  We,  by  no  means,  under- 
value the  first  question  but  the  second  one  is 
indeed  a  very  serious  and  vital  one. 

The  Church  is  interested  in  both  questions, 
because  the  Church  is  concerned  in  making 
this  world,  which  has  become  a  great  neigh- 
borhood, a  great  brotherhood.  This  is  the 
task  of  the  Church.  This  is  missions  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  term.  There  are  still 
thousands  within  the  boundary  of  the  field 
of  Home  Missions  who  are  not  in  this  brother- 
hood. I  wish  the  motto  of  The  Outlook  of 
Missions — "The  Church  a  Missionary  Society 
— Every  Christian  a  Life  Member"  might 
really  and  truly  be  the  motto  of  each  con- 
gregation during  the  year  1936.  If  such 
were  really  the  case  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  results  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  accomplish  this  task  of  making  the 
world  a  brotherhood  requires  the  moral  and 


financial  support  of  the  members  of  the 
"Church  Missionary  Society".  The  work  of 
missions  cannot  be  carried  on  by  prayer 
alone,  but  it  takes  money  to  establish  the 
Kingdom  of  God  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
the  people. 

Will  the  Church  during  1936  share  in  the 
improvement  in  the  business  and  industrial 
world?  We  have  108  men  with  their  families 
stationed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
parts  of  Canada.  We  call  them  Home  Mis- 
sionaries. They  are  our  representatives, 
partly  supported  by  us.  Will  the  Church  in 
1936  give  them,  not  a  luxurious  living,  they 
don't  ask  for  that,  but  just  enough  that  they 
can  do  their  work  as  becometh  ministers  of 
the  gospel?  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
the  privilege  each  month  of  signing  a  small 
piece  of  paper  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
homes  of  these  missionaries.  Will  the  re- 
ceipts in  1936  make  it  possible  for  the  Treas- 
urer to  sign  for  100%  due  these  men?  The 
answer  is  with  the  Church.  We  receive  our 
money  through  the  regular  apportionment, 
special  contributions  to  Home  Missions  and 
gifts  from  individuals  through  the  annuity 
plan.  The  writer  will  be  glad  to  be  inter- 
viewed at  any  time  with  reference  to  contri- 
butions for  Home  Missions.  What  will  you 
do  in  1936  for  the  cause  of  Home  Missions? 

William  F.  DeLong. 


{Continued  from  Page  100) 


cular  people  there  is  a  fairly  stable  congre- 
gation. Here  Rev.  Harold  Schultz  maintains 
fruitful  Bible  and  confirmation  classes.  In 
the  Sanitarium  there  are  1800  mental  cases 
only  400  of  whom  can  be  brought  regularly 
into  the  worship  services.  Many  of  these 
hold  with  a  most  pathetic  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  support  of  religion  in  their  affliction. 

The  Case  for  "City  Mission  Work" 
We  hold  no  brief  for  superficial  bedside 
ministry  that  never  gets  beyond  the  stage  of 
a  sentimentally  pious  lip  work.  But  the  kind 
of  case  work  done  by  a  well-trained  city  mis- 
sionary is  of  great  value  to  society  and  to 
God's  kingdom.  Obviously  the  requirements 
for  such  work  are  unique.  The  man  must  be 
a  master  of  many  arts,  chief  of  which  is  the 
art  of  a  truly  religious  approach.  The  skill 
of  physicians  and  the  efficiency  of  the  nurse 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  strong  spirit- 
ual ministry  that  charts  the  soul's  way  back 
to  God.    Such  work  is  not  truly  religious 


unless  it  concerns  itself  with  the  total  need 
of  the  suffering  person  just  as  Jesus  did, 

A  good  doctor  will  freely  admit  that  the 
person  is  not  healed  unless  his  personality  is 
reintegrated  in  quiet,  trustful  faith. 

The  six  public  institutions  in  which  Rev. 
Mr.  Varwig  and  his  assistants  work  have  a 
total '  average  population  of  13,154  inmates 
beside  several  thousand  attendants.  While 
dealing  with  these  thousands,  there  are  ac- 
cumulating the  many  cases  that  have  been 
dismissed  and  need  to  be  followed  up  because 
they  cannot  immediately  be  referred  to  the 
pastor  of  their  community. 

The  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  has 
assisting  Rev.  Mr.  Varwig,  the  Rev.  Harold 
P.  Schultz,  who  gives  practically  all  his  time 
to  the  work  and  Mr.  J.  Eckhold,  a  business 
man,  who  conducts  services  and  does  other 
work  under  Mr.  Varwig's  direction.  Each 
month  four  to  six  different  students  of  Eden 
Seminary  are  assigned  to  Rev.  Mr.  Varwig. 
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The  Missouri  Lutheran  Church  maintains 
four  ministers  and  several  students  in  the 
field  and  the  Episcopal  Church  has  a  staff  of 
workers  serving  as  chaplains  in  the  hospitals 
and  visitors  in  the  three  penal  institutions  of 
the  city.  All  of  these  workers  have  the  full 
cooperation  of  all  of  the  existing  social  settle- 
ment houses,  Caroline  Mission,  the  Lutheran 
Settlement,  Kingdom  House  (Methodist), 
Markham  Center  (Presbyterian)  and  other 
social  agencies.  The  staff  workers  of  these 
institutions  as  well  as  their  facilities  are  an 
important  part  of  the  total  task  of  redeeming 
a  city.  Often  the  city  missionary  is  merely  a 
"director  of  traffic."  He  routes  the  cases  to 
whatever  agency  can  best  serve  the  case. 
Cities  that  have  many  welfare  agencies  could 


well  use  this  kind  of  consecrated  contact  man 
to  father  the  individual  case. 

In  1890  there  were  26  cities  in  this  country 
with  a  population  of  over  100,000.  Today 
there  are  93  and  these  contain  nearly  half 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 
Detroit  in  1890  had  200,000  people  and  in 
1930  with  its  suburbs,  it  had  two  million. 
Our  machine-made  cities  create  many  very 
serious  problems.  The  strain  becomes  too 
great  for  large  portions  of  the  population. 
Much  must  be  done  that  is  fundamentally  cor- 
rective. But  the  many  thousands  who  break 
and  must  be  cared  for  in  public  institutions 
must  be  helped  immediately  by  missionaries 
of  the  Church. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Christian  Radio  Programs 


THE  Shanghai  Christian  Broadcasting 
Association  has  recently  raised  the  power 
of  its  station  to  one  kilowatt.  There  was  a 
special  program  on  New  Year's  Day  for  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  new  transmission 
machine,  from  5.00  to  7.00  P.  M.  The  Station 
is  daily  broadcasting  a  seven-hour  program 
from  its  studio  in  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  Building,  128  Museum  Road,  Shang- 
hai. The  station  call  is  XHHA.  The  pro- 
gram in  general  is  as  follows: 
Daily  Program: 

7.45  A.M.  Music. 

8.00  A.  M.    Morning  Worship  in  Chinese. 
12.45  P.  M.  Music. 
1.00  P.  M.    Noon-day  Meditation  in 
English. 

5.00  P.  M.    Better  Home  Period  in 
Chinese. 

5.30  P.  M.  News  of  the  day  in  Chinese. 
6.00  P.  M.    Bible  Lesson  in  Chinese. 


6.30 
7.00 
7.30 
8.00 
9.00 
9.30 


P.  M.  Bed-time  Stories  in  Chinese. 
P.  M.  Music. 

P.  M.    Gospel  Message  in  Chinese. 
P.  M.    Health  Talks  in  Chinese. 
P.  M.    Gospel  Message  in  English. 
P.  M.    International  Hour  (German, 

French,  Russian,  etc.,  in 

turn). 


Sunday  Program: 

8.00  A.  M.    Morning  Prayers  in  Chinese. 
10.30  A.  M.    Holy  Trinity  Cathedral 
Service. 
4.00  P.  M.  Music. 
4.30  P.  M.    Christian  Endeavor  in 
Chinese. 

5.00  P.  M.    Anglican  Service  in  Chinese. 
6.00  P.  M.    Holy  Trinity  Cathedral 
Service. 

7.15  P.  M.    Cantonese  Service. 
7.50  P.  M.    Chinese  Service. 
8.30  P.  M.    English  Message. 


"To  me  The  Outlook  of  Missions  is  a        "I  do  like  to  read  this  magazine.   I  read  of 

very  important  piece  of  literature,  one  of  so  many  folks  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 

which  I  do  not  want  to  miss  an  issue."  meeting  at  conferences." 

Miss  Helen  L.  Barnhart,  York,  Pa.  Miss  Ida  Brueckner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"/  hope  and  pray  that  The  Outlook  will 
be  a  blessing  and  carry  messages  to  again  as 
many  readers  as  we  have  now.  It's  a  real 
inspiration  to  me  each  month." 

Mrs.  John  Hoelzer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"The  Outlook  of  Missions  contains  so 
many  items  on  Missions.  I  would  not  want  to 
be  without  it." 

Mrs.  W,  H.  Barrow,  Derry,  Pa. 


Foreign  Missions 

John  H.  Poorman,  Editor 


Dr.  Henry  K.  Miller 

IN  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  faithful  serv- 
ice as  one  of  our  missionaries  to  Japan, 
Rev.  Henry  K.  Miller,  D.D.,  died  at  Tokyo  on 
February  28th,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  His  home-going  creates  another  gap 
in  the  ranks  of  our  evangelistic  missionaries 
whose  number  has  been  sadly  depleted  by 
death  and  retirement  in  recent  years. 

Dr.  Miller  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  on 
November  9,  1866,  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  Keller  Miller.  His  father,  who  was  an 
elder  in  St.  Paul's  Memorial  Church,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  for  many  years,  founded  and  edited 
the  Reformed  Church  Record.  Dr.  Miller  was 
graduated  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege in  1888  and  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1892.  In  the  latter  year  he  also 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in 
1922  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

Having  been  appointed  as  a  missionary  to 
Japan  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  another 
teacher  for  the  rapidly  growing  North  Japan 
College,  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
September  27,  1892,  and  arrived  at  Yokohama 
on  October  15,  1892.  After  four  years  of 
teaching,  he  was  transferred  to  the  evangel- 
istic work  upon  his  own  request.  In  this  de- 
partment he  spent  most  of  his  many  years  in 
Japan,  being  located  for  a  time  at  Sendai, 
later  at  Yamagata  and  since  1911  at  Tokyo. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  he  also  served  as  acting 
principal    of    Miyagi    Girls'    School,  now 

An  Appreciation  by 

THE  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Miller  was  read  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss.  From  the  time  of  our  first  meeting 
him,  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Miller 
has  been  a  good,  sincere  friend.  He  never 
failed  to  respond  when  we  needed  his  help 
and  always  seemed  to  be  trying  to  find  some- 
thing more  that  he  might  do  for  us.  The  fact 
that  he  seemed  to  have  that  same  attitude 
toward  everybody  he  knew  made  us  appre- 
ciate his  friendship  all  the  more.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  handling  some  of  his  personal 
accounts  during  one  of  his  visits  home  on 


Called  to  His  Reward 

Miyagi  College.  His  gentle  and  kindly  spirit 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  co-workers,  both 
missionary  and  Japanese. 

Dr.  Miller  was  married  to  Sarah  Spalding 
Sprague,  of  Kyoto,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  on  April  12, 
1898.  To  Mrs.  Miller,  who  survives  him,  we 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  in  the  great  loss 
which  she  has  sustained. 


Rev.  Henry  K.  Miller,  D.D. 


a  Fellow  Missionary 

furlough,  and  so  learned  of  a  number  of 
folks  to  whom  he  had  kindly  extended  loans 
of  money — to  one  whose  house  had  burned 
down,  to  another  who  was  in  danger  of  bus- 
iness failure. 

This  same  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
others  made  him  an  invaluable  member  of 
Mission  Boards  and  Committees.  On  a  number 
of  occasions  when  the  atmosphere  seemed  to 
be  growing  tense  on  account  of  differences  of 
opinion  it  was  his  evident  spirit  of  good  will 
toward  both  sides  of  the  argument  that  saved 
the  situation.    Frequently  it  was  some  droll 
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story,  of  which  he  always  seemed  to  have  a 
good  supply  on  hand,  that  relieved  the  tension 
on  these  occasions. 

He  had  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
churches,  the  pastors  and  the  church  members 
within  his  field  of  labor.  He  made  their  prob- 
lems his  own  and  sometimes  he  was  successful 
in  patching  up  serious  differences  between 
pastors  and  church  members  who  were  about 
to  separate.  He  was  always  zealous  for  the 
equipment  of  his  churches  with  land  and 
buildings,  placing  them  on  a  firm  financial 
foundation  and  encouraging  them  toward 
self-support.  It  was  a  deep  disappointment 
to  him  that  he  was  unable  to  secure  adequate 
equipment  for  the  Kanda  Church  in  Tokyo. 

Dr.  Miller's  influence  over  the  people 
among  whom  he  labored,  and  their  respect 
and  aff^ection  for  him,  increased  with  the 
years.  It  is  safe  to  say,  I  believe,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  ill  a  great  part 
of  the  time,  his  last  few  years  in  Japan  were 


the  most  fruitful  years  of  his  labor  there. 
The  recent  separation  of  his  Tokyo-Saitama 
Field  from  the  evangelistic  work  in  the  North 
was,  I  believe,  a  bitter  blow  to  him.  But 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  inevitable  he  offered 
no  word  of  complaint  but  helped  to  accom- 
plish the  separation  without  friction.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  his  last  years 
was  that  of  organizing  a  separate  Board  to 
take  care  of  the  Tokyo-Saitama  work. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  friendships  I 
have  ever  witnessed  was  that  which  existed 
between  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Noss.  Either  of 
them  could  be  counted  on  any  time  to  speak 
highly  of  the  other,  or  to  rise  up  in  his  de- 
fense if  necessary.  Those  of  us  who  are  left 
in  the  evangelistic  work  belong  to  a  younger 
generation.  We  shall  miss  them  both  terribly, 
but  both  the  Mission  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan  are  richer  because  of  their  years  of 
labor  in  that  field. 

W.  Carl  Nugent. 


In  Meinoriam 


In  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  March  3rd,  1936,  the  President  and  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  E.  Creitz  and  Dr.  A.  V. 
Casselman,  have  prepared  the  following  memorial  minute  to  be  inscribed  on  the  records  of 
the  Board. 


IN  the  death  of  Rev.  Henry  K.  Miller,  D.D., 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  Friday,  February  28th, 
1936,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  lost 
one  of  their  veteran  missionaries. 

Dr.  Miller  went  to  Japan  forty-three  years 
ago,  and  filled  during  his  lifetime  various 
positions  in  the  educational,  evangelistic  and 
administrative  affairs  of  the  Mission  with 
great  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

Dr.  Miller  chose  his  life-work  with  great 
thoughtfulness  and  prayerful  deliberation. 
While  he  had  a  very  warm  and  tender  heart, 
he  did  not  make  important  decisions  under 
the  impulse  of  mere  emotion,  but  only  after 
he  had  become  clearly  convinced  where  his 
duty  lay. 

His  life  and  character  were  deeply  rooted 
in  religion  and  in  the  Reformed  Church.  His 
ancestors  for  generations  were  members  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  their  love  of  Christ 
and  His  Church  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
their  character.  His  father,  though  a  layinan, 
was  a  church  historian  of  exceptional  ability 
and  was  familiar  with  the  theology  of  the 
Church  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  aver- 
age lay  member  of  the  Church.  He  was  a 
versatile  writer  and  a  fluent  speaker  on  relig- 


ious topics.  In  this  kind  of  an  environment 
young  Henry  Miller  grew  up,  and  it  was 
therefore  not  difficult  to  give  himself  to  Christ 
and  the  proclamation  of  His  Gospel.  But 
even  then  he  would  make  his  final  choice  only 
after  much  thought  and  prayer. 

Dr.  Miller  brought  to  his  task  not  only  a 
convinced  heart,  but  a  finely  tempered  and 
trained  intellect.  He  was  a  thorough  student 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  quickly  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  religions  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  to  work.  He  refused  to 
labor  in  the  dark.  He  must  know  the  relig- 
ions of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Preaching  was  a  passion  with  him,  and 
when  home  on  furlough  he  was  constantly 
working  out  sermons,  often  with  the  aid  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  to 
preach  to  the  people.  Because  of  his  humility 
and  meekness  of  spirit,  he  said  little,  perhaps 
too  little,  about  his  work,  but  he  was  always 
preaching  the  Gospel. 

Two  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  that  for 
lack  of  support  some  missionaries  might  have 
to  be  recalled,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
received  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  pastors 
and  evangelists  of  Tokyo-Saitama  prefectures, 
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begging  the  Board  not  to  recall  Dr.  Miller. 
A  portion  of  this  petition  contained  the  follow- 
ing affectionate  testimony  of  the  place  of  Dr. 
Miller  in  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  Church: 
"The  evangelistic  work  has  greatly  prospered 
and  developed  recently  and  this  is  entirely 
due  to  Dr.  Miller's  patient  efforts  and  faith. 
Dr.  Miller's  love  toward  us  is  like  that  of  an 
affectionate  father  to  his  children." 

One  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Japan 
Mission  writes:  "Our  Mission  has  had  more 
spectacular  workers,  but  never  a  kinder,  bet- 
ter, more  thoroughly  Christian  man,  nor  one 
more  beloved  by  the  Japanese  as  well  as  by 
Mission  people." 

His  life  was  a  living  epistle  of  Christ,  and 
when  the  shadows  of  the  cross  fell  athwart 
his  path,  he  did  not  flinch  or  fail.  With  calm 
confidence  in  Him  whom  he  preached,  he 
faced  the  end,  and  left  to  his  friends  and 
brethren,  both  American  and  Japanese,  to  the 
Church  at  home  and  abroad,  the  legacy  of  a 


heroic  faith  and  the  example  of  a  triumphant 
death. 

His  last  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
dictated  in  weakness  from  his  hospital  bed 
and  received  after  his  death,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing significant  and  revealing  paragraph: 
"The  doctors  hold  out  no  hope  for  my  recov- 
ery, but  I  am  still  in  the  hands  of  God.  His 
will,  not  mine,  be  done." 

With  sincere  sorrow  and  grateful  remem- 
brance the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  rec- 
ords its  deep  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  this  noble  servant  of  Christ  and  His 
Church,  who,  after  giving  his  whole  life  to  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Japan,  was 
crowned  with  immortality  in  the  midst  of  his 
fruitful  labors.  "And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors;  for  their  works  follow  with  them." 


Kan  Ho-Kaiig 


AMONG  the  new  members  received  into 
the  church  at  Huping  a  year  ago  last 
Christmas  was  Kan  Ho-kang,  a  first-year  stu- 
dent in  the  Senior  School. 

The  Central  Government  required,  in  1934, 
that  in  Hunan  all  students  of  the  Senior  First 
Year  must  spend  five  months  at  military  train- 
ing at  a  camp  in  Changsha.  So  it  was  little 
over  a  month  after  he  had  joined  the  church 
that  Ho-kang  and  his  classmates  left  Huping 
for  a  half-year  of  intensive  military  training. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  opening  of  the 
camp,  there  came  to  Changsha,  and  into  the 
camp,  an  epidemic  of  meningitis.  The  im- 
mediate and  efficient  steps  taken  to  control 
the  disease  were  effective  in  reducing  the  list 
of  fatalities  to  a  minimum.  It  was  a  situa- 
tion that  tried  and  showed  the  possibilities 
of  close  cooperation  between  Mission  hos- 
pitals and  the  provincial  health  administra- 
tion. 

It  was  during  the  epidemic  that  we  re- 
ceived word  that  Ho-kang  had  been  taken  to 


the  hospital,  but  no  one  could  tell  us  whether 
or  not  he  was  taken  as  a  meningitis  patient. 
Letters  were  sent  to  Ho-kang  and  to  the  hos- 
pital management  inquiring  about  him,  but 
for  weeks  no  answer  came.  Then  a  letter 
came  from  Ho-kang  at  his  own  home. 

He  had  been  ill  of  meningitis  but  had 
been  brought  through  all  right.  Back  at  his 
own  home  Ho-kang  had  to  look  forward  to  a 
long  period  of  slow  recuperation.  He  ac- 
knowledged a  booklet  that  had  come  for  him 
while  ill  in  the  hospital,  and  he  asked  for 
more  Christian  literature  that  he  might  study 
and  use.  He  said  that  there  was  no  church 
nor  even  group  of  Christians  anyways  near 
where  he  lived.  Of  course  his  request  was 
complied  with.  We  trust  that  his  physical 
recovery  has  gone  ahead  splendidly,  and  that 
he  has  found  opportunity  for  exercise  in 
spiritual  things,  and  that  his  own  spiritual 
stature  has  grown  finely,  too. 

Karl  H.  Beck. 


"Hope  that  we  can  continue  to  have  The  Outlook  of  Missions  for  a  long  time,  as 
it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  read,  and  there  are  so  many  things  in  it  which  we  do  not  get  else- 
where— those  intimate  W .  M.  S.  things." 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Moyer,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


"The  Outlook  of  Missions  is  an  instructive  missionary  magazine  and  I  would  not  like 
to  be  without  it.    It  has  been  coming  to  my  house  for  many  years." 

Mrs.  Samuel  Zinn,  York,  Pa. 
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Missionary  Ghat 

Extracts  from  the  Secretary's  Correspondence 


We  rejoiced  greatly  when  we  received  your 
cablegram  on  November  14th  stating  that  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
From  your  attendance  at  our  Mission  Meeting 
you  know  just  how  important  we  considered 
each  item  of  the  budget  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
thanksgiving  that  we  can  go  forward  as 
planned,  and  need  not  retrench.  We  appreci- 
ate what  you  have  done  for  us,  as  we  feel  it 
is  largely  due  to  your  influence,  your  opti- 
mism and  faith  in  the  Church  that  this  budget 
was  passed.  At  the  same  time  we  are  happy 
to  know  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Board  is  improving. 

My  mother  has  been  very  ill,  so  much  so 
that  we  had  to  wire  to  Yale  in  Changsha  for 
Dr,  Greene.  Fortunately,  she  responded  to 
treatment  and  is  now  almost  well  again.  She 
came  downstairs  yesterday  (January  23rd) 
for  the  first  time  in  a  month. 

We  have  just  closed  another  term  of  work 
in  the  Ziemer  Girls'  School.  Fortunately  our 
accounts  show  a  very  small  credit  balance.  I 
was  very  much  afraid  that  we  would  have  a 
deficit.  The  increased  budget  will  be  a  very 
great  help,  for  it  is  hard  to  run  a  school 
efficiently  when  one  must  watch  the  pennies 
or  "coppers"  so  very  closely.  Our  plans  for 
the  new  semester  include  classes  for  poor 
children  which  will  be  taught  by  the  girls 
themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers.  The  funds  for  this  work  have  been 
contributed  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

From  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Hoy. 
Yochow,  China. 


One  of  the  younger  leaders  of  that  group 
of  teachers  of  the  English  language  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
world  of  Japan  is  Mr.  Shizuka  Saito,  head  of 
the  English  staff  of  the  Fukui  Middle  School 
of  the  city  of  Fukui,  Japan.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  North  Japan  College  some  twenty 
years  ago,  then  took  a  part  of  the  theological 
course,  after  which  he  studied  in  Kyoto  Uni- 
versity, specializing  in  English  Literature. 
Attaining  a  good  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
English,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Government  to  study 
Philology  and  bring  back  material  for  use  in 
Japanese  schools.  He  edits  and  publishes  a 
magazine  to  further  the  study  of  Philology, 
and  is  often  invited  to  give  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  other  schools.   Three  years  ago  he 


came  to  Sendai  in  August  on  the  invitation  of 
his  Alma  Mater  to  lecture  to  a  group  of  the 
graduates  who  had  gathered  for  summer 
school.  Mr.  Saito  has  recently  prepared  a 
series  of  five  Middle  School  Readers  called 
"Living  English,"  which  within  one  year  be- 
came "best-sellers"  as  text-books  of  English. 
In  the  Government  school  where  Mr.  Saito  is 
teaching  he  is  letting  his  light  shine  as  a 
Christian.  He  organized  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among 
the  students  and  an  English  Bible  Class 
among  the  teachers,  introducing  them  to  the 
missionary.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  has  them  come 
to  his  house  once  every  week  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  Our  graduates  who  go  out  into 
public  life  as  Christian  laymen  and  voluntar- 
ily promote  Bible  study  and  other  forms  of 
Christian  work  may  do  as  much  good  as  those 
who  are  in  the  ministry,  and  their  influence 
may  reach  even  farther. 

From  Miss  Mary  E.  Gerhard. 
Sendai,  Japan. 

We  have  an  organized  church  at  the  school 
(Huping  Agricultural  Normal  School)  which 
is  self-supporting.  The  teachers  and  their 
wives  and  all  who  live  on  the  grounds  belong 
to  it.  The  Consistory  has  an  educational 
committee  that  conducts  a  night  school  for 
workmen  and  nearby  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  kindergarten  is  also  under  this 
committee. 

Mary  teaches  the  hand  work  and  Miss  Hu, 
the  Bible  woman,  tells  the  stories  and  teaches 
the  words  of  the  songs.  I  play  the  organ, 
teach  the  music  to  the  songs  and  do  the  games 
and  plan  all  the  work.  The  children  are  all 
from  the  teachers'  homes,  and  I  never  saw 
brighter  children.  Mary  and  I  both  love  the 
work  and  never  tire  of  it. 

The  senior  normal  class  observes  our 
methods  with  our  transition  class,  and  they 
seem  as  crazy  about  the  work  as  we  do. 

Yesterday  the  principal  of  the  school,  the 
dean  of  the  "Aggies,"  and  four  teachers,  came 
over  and  spent  most  of  the  forenoon  with  us. 
All  the  visitors  who  come  to  the  school  are 
brought  over  to  inspect  us.  I  feel  that  we  are 
doing  a  worth-while  piece  of  work  since  we 
have  all  the  students  who  are  preparing  to  be 
principals  of  rural  schools.  We  miss  our  last 
year's  seniors  so  much.  Six  graduated — our 
first  class — and  all  have  good  positions.  One 
is  principal  of  a  big  grade  school  in  Honan, 
and  another  is  supervisor  of  the  Wesleyan 
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Methodist  school.  Of  this  class,  we  are  keep- 
ing one  for  our  practice  school,  and  the  others 
will  have  jobs. 

From  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Beck. 
Yochow,  China. 

The  latest  statistics,  which  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  be  absolutely  accurate,  show  that 
we  have  1,129  organized  churches,  of  which 
547  are  self-supporting,  almost  50%.  We 
have  in  addition  1,296  groups  of  Christians 
meeting  regularly  for  worship,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  organized  into  churches, 
and  our  total  membership  is  122,039. 

You  will  be  exceedingly  interested  to  know 
that  although  the  "Union  Hymnal"  is  not  on 
sale  yet,  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  who 
are  the  publishers  in  behalf  of  the  six  Com- 
munions who  have  produced  the  hymnal,  has 
received  orders  for  more  than  50,000  copies 


accompanied  with  cash  payment.  Orders  by 
the  hundred  are  coming  in  daily.  When  we 
realize  that  our  Protestant  communicant 
membership  is  only  300,000,  this  expression 
of  the  keenness  on  the  part  of  the  churches 
to  adopt  this  "Union  Hymnal"  is  indeed  most 
encouraging  and  noteworthy.  The  Hymnal 
is  sold  at  cost  plus  a  slight  profit  to  the  pub- 
lishers, the  C.L.S.  The  wisdom  of  the  de- 
cision by  the  Publication  Committee  to  pro- 
vide a  capital  fund  of  $10,000  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  plates  and  shells,  so  that  the  initial 
edition  would  cost  no  more  than  subsequent 
editions,  is  evidenced  by  this  unexpectedly 
large  demand  for  the  new  Hymnal. 

From  Dr.  A.  R.  Kepler, 
Executive  Secretary,  The  General  Assembly, 
The  Church  of  Christ  in  China. 

Peiping,  China. 


"Operation  at  One" 


DRAMATIC  material  with  a  missionary 
theme  is  almost  as  scarce  as  it  is  badly 
needed.  Early  in  1932  there  appeared  a  one- 
act  play  of  Burma,  by  Edna  A.  Baldwin,  enti- 
tled "Ba  Thane,"  that  has  met  general  favor, 
both  as  a  drama  and  as  a  means  of  present- 
ing the  contribution  that  Christian  missions 
may  make  in  a  given  community.  "Ba 
Thane"  was  first  presented  at  the  Eleventh 
Quadrennial  Convention  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  held  at  Buffalo.  At  the 
Twelfth  Quadrennial  of  the  Movement  at 
Indianapolis  early  this  year  a  new  play,  "Op- 
eration at  One,"  by  Maude  Taylor  Sarvis, 
was  presented.  This  one-act  drama  of  mod- 
ern China  may  be  considered  a  companion 
piece  if  not  a  successor  to  "Ba  Thane." 

Explaining  her  choice  of  theme  for  the 
play,  Mrs.  Sarvis  writes:  "I  am  sorry  I  have 
to  write  a  play  in  which  the  communists  take 
the  part  of  villain — if  villain  there  is.  For  I 
want  the  very  things  for  this  sad  world  that 
the  communists  want — the  good  life  for  even 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren.  I  have  the 
deepest   sympathy   with   the  young  people 


wherever  they  are,  who  are  giving  their  lives 
with  devotion,  passion  and  sacrifice  for  that 
cause.  But  I  feel  sure  that  you  cannot  build 
a  kingdom  of  love  and  peace  on  violence  and 
class  hatred.  This  struggle  in  China  is  so 
real,  imminent,  vital  that  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  write  a  play  about  any  other." 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  play  is  that  its 
story  is  melodramatic.  But  life  in  the  mis- 
sion stations  of  Central  China  where  its  scene 
is  laid  is  characterized  by  the  very  quality 
which  at  first  seems  overdrawn  in  the  play. 

"Operation  at  One"  is  well  suited  for  use 
by  the  average  group.  There  need  be  no  prob- 
lem in  costuming  for  its  eight  characters. 
The  setting,  the  doctor's  office  in  a  mission 
hospital,  can  easily  be  arranged.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  play  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  its  actors  to  inject  split-second  timing  in  its 
presentation.  The  playing  time  is  thirty  min- 
utes. Copies  of  the  play  may  be  secured  from 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  254  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  twenty-five  cents. 

Charles  M.  LeGalley. 


"/  do  not  want  to  do  without  The  Outlook 
OF  Missions.  Would  miss  it  so  much,  as  it  is 
like  a  good  friend  paying  me  a  monthly  visit, 
telling  me  many  interesting  things  and  giving 
valuable  information  about  our  work  at  home 
and  abroad." 

Deborah  A.  Bucks,  Reading,  Pa. 


"The  Outlook  of  Missions  is  a  wonder- 
ful inspiration.  It  gives  results  of  those  who 
answered  the  command,  'Go  and  teach  my 
Gospel.'  It  is  full  of  missionary  informa- 
tion.   I  look  forward  to  its  coming." 

Mrs.  Myrta  M.  Long,  Thornville,  Ohio. 
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The  First  Hundred  Years  of  Medical 
Missions  in  China 

A.  Katharine  Zierdt. 


IN  November,  1935,  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  doctors,  Chinese  and  European,  men 
and  women,  members  of  the  Chinese  Medical 
Association,  gathered  at  Canton  in  conference 
and  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  Medical 
Missions  in  China  and  of  the  Canton  Hospital. 
To  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  heroism 
and  sacrifice  required  of  the  succession  of 
missionaries  and  the  faith  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sion Boards  and  their  constituency  to  make 
this  achievement  possible,  one  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  contemporary  events  and 
conditions  preceding  and  during  the  century. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Emperor  Chien  Lung  received  the  Embassy  of 
King  George  the  Third  as  "tribute  bearers" 
but  sent  this  reply,  in  part,  "Even  the 
European  (missionary)  officials  in  my  capital 
are  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with 
Chinese  subjects  .  .  .  and  may  not  go  about 
propagating  their  religion.  .  .  .  Your  Ambas- 
sador's request  that  barbarians  shall  be  given 
full  liberty  to  disseminate  their  religion  is 
utterly  unreasonable." 

In  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  John 
Robert  Morrison,  the  pioneer  of  Protestant 
missionary  work,  wrote,  "The  laws  of  China 
recognize  the  duty  of  pity  to  foreigners  in  dis- 
tress, such  as  ship-wrecked  seamen  or  needy 
traders  who  require  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
their  starving  native  countries!  But  in  any 
other  light  the  law  views  them  as  rivals  and 
enemies  to  be  distrusted  and  guarded  against. 
Hence  it  is  that  all  intercourse  with  them,  ex- 
cept under  the  immediate  eye  of  government, 
is  constructive  treason." 

In  ante-treaty  days,  prior  to  1842,  no  for- 
eigner was  permitted  to  present  a  petition  or 
to  own  house  or  land.  Regulations,  not 
always  enforced,  restricted  their  living  quar- 
ters to  one  district,  the  time  when  they  could 
"take  air  on  the  river"  and  the  number  of 
servants  they  might  employ.  Missionaries  are 
citizens  of  the  countries  from  which  they 
come  and  are  subject  to  the  regulations  gov- 
erning its  relationship  to  other  countries. 

Scientific  medicine  was  introduced  as 
rapidly  as  the  natives  had  confidence  enough 
to  accept  it;  first  at  Macao  and  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Canton.  Smallpox 
vaccine  was  introduced  in  1805,  just  nine 
years  after  its  first  successful  demonstration 
in  England.    Natives  were  taught  to  vaccinate 


their  countrymen.  Though  toleration  to 
Christianity  was  not  officially  granted  until 
nine  years  later.  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants, prepared  a  building  and  opened  a  hos- 
pital in  Canton  in  1835;  an  attempt  had  been 
made  a  year  earlier  by  another  missionary 
but  without  success.  On  the  day  of  opening 
no  patient  came;  the  second  day  a  venture- 
some old  man  needing  eye-treatment  gave  the 
Westerner  a  chance  to  demonstrate  his  abil- 
ity; the  results  were  evidently  satisfying,  for 
on  the  third  day  six  patients  sought  treat- 
ment and  thereafter  patients  were  numerous 
enough. 

In  1833  England  failed,  as  other  countries 
had,  in  her  final  attempt  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  to  prevail  on  China  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  legal  equality  of  nations.  Dur- 
ing the  first  Anglo-Chinese  war  which  fol- 
lowed three  years  later  the  hospital  was 
burned.  According  to  the  opinion  of  F.  L. 
Hawks  Pott,  a  noted  missionary  educator,  the 
first  war  "was  but  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
which  lasted  twenty-five  years  between  the 
extreme  East  and  the  West,  the  East  refusing 
to  treat  on  terms  of  equality,  diplomatically, 
or  commercially,  with  foreign  nations  and  the 
West  insisting  on  its  right  to  be  so  treated." 

Though  the  importation  of  opium  was  pro- 
hibited by  imperial  edict  in  1800  the  laws 
were  not  enforced.  With  the  forcible  break- 
ing down  of  barriers  to  trade  the  smuggling, 
which  had  been  carried  on  more  or  less 
openly,  almost  doubled  in  proportion  in  1835 
and  the  years  following. 

Dr.  Parker,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  the  first 
missionary  to  Canton  from  the  United  States, 
and  one  other  missionary,  organized  a  med- 
ical and  evangelistic  board  with  foreign  and 
Chinese  members.  British  and  American  con- 
suls served  on  this  Board  from  the  time  diplo- 
matic relations  were  established  until  it  was 
dissolved  in  1930.  The  hospital  was  rebuilt, 
three  Chinese  men  were  admitted  to  begin  the 
slow  process  of  learning  medicine  from  the 
ground  up.  More  doctors  arrived,  allowing 
Dr.  Parker  to  give  his  time  to  translating  and 
teaching.  Of  the  diseases  treated  eye  cases 
were  in  the  majority  while  urinary  calculi  led 
in  the  cases  requiring  surgical  treatment. 
Chloroform  was  used  in  1847,  the  same  year 
its  use  was  discovered  in  England. 
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Kiying,  the  governor  general  of  Kwang- 
tung,  reporting  to  the  throne  on  the  social  cus- 
toms of  foreigners,  wrote,  "It  is  the  wont  of 
foreigners  to  make  much  of  their  women. 
Whenever  their  visitor  is  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion the  wife  is  sure  to  come  out  and  receive 
him.  In  the  case  of  the  American  barbarian 
Parker  and  the  French  barbarian  Legrene,  for 
instance,  both  of  these  have  brought  their  for- 
eign wives  with  them;  and  when  your  slave 
has  gone  to  the  barbarian  residences  on  busi- 
ness their  foreign  women  have  suddenly  ap- 


As  treaty  ports  were  opened  and  toleration 
was  granted  to  Christianity,  missionaries 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities.  It 
may  be  that  local  officials  resented  the  rights 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  empire  and 
resented  missionaries  availing  themselves  of 
the  rights.  A  noted  missionary  of  the  time 
wrote,  "If  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of 
Missions  was  their  toleration  by  edict,  and 
the  second  their  legal  status  by  treaty  com- 
pact, the  systematic  attempt  to  crush  them  out 
by  mob  violence  may  be  regarded  as  a  third 


Abounding  Grace  Hospital,  Shenchow,  China 


peared  and  saluted  him.  Your  slave  was 
confounded  and  ill  at  ease,  while  they  on  the 
contrary  were  delighted  at  the  honor  done 
them." 

In  the  1840's  treaties  were  made  with  for- 
eign countries  granting,  with  other  privileges, 
toleration  to  Christianity.  Kiying  implored 
the  throne,  "that  henceforth  all  natives  and 
foreigners,  without  distinction,  who  learn  and 
practice  the  religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven, 
and  do  not  excite  trouble  by  improper  con- 
duct, be  exempted  from  the  charge  of  crim- 
inality. If  there  be  any  who  deceitfully  take 
the  pupils  from  the  eyes  of  the  sick,  walking 
in  their  former  paths,  let  them  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  old  laws."  As  late  as  1900 
the  Empress  Dowager  remarked,  in  conversa- 
tion, "Missionaries  take  the  poor  Chinese  chil- 
dren and  gouge  their  eyes  out,  and  use  them 
as  a  kind  of  medicine." 


stage.  On  this  phase  they  entered  in  June 
1870,  when  a  Catholic  Mission  in  Tientsin 
was  destroyed,  and  sisters,  priests  and  a 
French  consul  were  murdered  by  the  popu- 
lace, led  on  by  an  ex-general  of  the  Chinese 
army.  The  minds  of  the  people  had  been 
prepared  by  false  rumors;  that  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  children  were  torn  out  before  they 
were  buried  from  the  hospital  and  orphan- 
age." Throughout  the  century  this  fallacy 
was  and  still  is  believed  by  the  ignorant. 

Extrality  was  not  recognized  until  1876. 

After  twenty  years  the  Canton  Hospital  was 
burned  during  the  second  Anglo-Chinese  war 
and  in  1865  Was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.00 
U.  S.  Gold.  In  1879  two  women  students 
began  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1885  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen  entered  the  medical  school  taking 
part  of  his  instruction  in  Hong  Kong.  On 
graduation  in  1892  he  wrote  his  first  book  on 
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Revolution.  The  semi-centennial  of  Dr.  Sun's 
entering  the  College  and  of  the  Revolution 
were  jointly  celebrated  with  the  centenary  of 
the  Hospital.  Dr.  Sun  offered  a  large  tract 
of  land  to  the  hospital  and  when  he  learned 
it  could  not  be  accepted  he  gave  a  generous 
gift  of  money.  In  1897  the  medical  course 
was  lengthened  by  one  year;  twenty-five  men 
and  six  women  were  studying.  In  1900  a 
branch  hospital  for  mental  diseases  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  same  year  Hackett  Medical 
College  and  Turner  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  both  for  women,  were  opened  in  Can- 
ton by  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 

"In  1894,"  a  historian  writes,  "China  actu- 
ally went  to  war,"  (with  Japan),  "without  a 
hospital  corps,  or  any  organization  of  sur- 
geons, nurses  or  accommodations  for  the 
wounded  or  sick  worthy  of  the  name." 
Wherever  mission  hospitals  were  open  the 
wounded  were  accommodated.  Not  a  few 
mission  doctors  and  nurses  have  spent  nights 
in  operating  rooms  when  the  wounded  were 
brought  in  on  improvised  stretchers  or  sedan 
chairs,  after  a  ten-day  journey.  During  the 
war  between  the  North  and  the  South  the  mis- 
sion hospital  has  remained  neutral,  harboring 
the  wounded  from  one  side  one  day  and  when 
defeat  was  imminent  they  cleared  out  as  best 
they  could  while  the  wounded  from  the  other 
side  filled  the  beds  thus  vacated.  There  is  at 
least  one  case  on  record  where  the  gruesome 
combat  was  carried  on  in  the  hospital.  More 


Nurse  Attending  Cholera  Patient 


than  one  missionary  nurse  has  been  the  one 
appealed  to  for  aid  when  neither  doctor  nor 
hospital  nor  beds  were  available.  In  some 
age-old  temple  she  has  knelt  on  the  earth  floor 
beside  a  prostrate  form  on  a  bed  of  straw 
probing  for  bullets,  putting  splints  on  frac- 
tured limbs,  staunching  the  flow  of  blood, 
sometimes  hopelessly,  and  binding  wounds. 

As  to  missionaries  being  the  cause  of  the 
Boxer  Uprising  or  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Hawks 
Pott  writes,  "The  Christian  missionary  never 
incites  to  active  rebellion;  but  if  his  teachings 
tend  to  produce  revolution  and  to  accomplish 
the  formation  of  a  new  China,  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  gratitude  of  the  whole  human  race. 
He  is  bound  to  impart  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  has  become  a  legatee  and  cannot 
be  frightened  from  his  task  by  the  probable 
consequences." 

The  Revolution  started  at  Canton  and  when 
at  its  height  in  1911,  the  Canton  Hospital 
found  it  necessary  to  close  for  two  years. 
Hackett  Medical  College  and  Hospital  re- 
mained open.  On  reopening,  a  training 
school  for  nurses  was  founded  at  Canton  Hos- 
pital. About  that  time  Dr.  Sun  revisited  and 
was  given  a  great  ovation.  After  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  progress  was  rapid,  until  the 
Communist  agitation  of  ten  years  ago  halted 
practically  all  mission  work  throughout  the 
nation  for  a  year  or  two. 

In  1930,  the  Board  of  Canton  Hospital  and 
Medical  College  was  reorganized;  the  Medical 
College  became  a  part  of  Ling  Nan  University 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  Sun  Yat  Sen 
Medical  College.  Most  of  the  staff^  are  Chris- 
tian Chinese.  A  large  public  health  work  is 
carried  on  and  a  Rural  Center  Experiment 
Station  has  been  opened. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Medical  College  was 
laid  as  part  of  the  centennial  ceremony  and 
the  doors  of  the  newly  constructed  hospital 
were  officially  opened  by  the  wife  of  the 
mayor  of  Canton.  One  wonders  what  Kiying 
would  have  thought  had  he  seen  a  country- 
woman of  his  perform  such  an  official  cere- 
mony. Or  had  he  seen  her  later  as  hostess 
beside  her  husband  at  the  dinner  given  all  the 
delegates;  clad  in  a  black  satin,  sheath-like 
gown,  after  the  style  of  the  modern  Chinese 
feminine  garment  and  suited  to  the  Chinese 
feminine  form  as  to  no  other,  her  entire 
appearance  was  in  perfect  good  taste.  Her 
husband  wore  the  official  Sun  Yat  Sen  uni- 
form of  dark  blue  cloth  with  no  ornament  ex- 
cept the  necessary  buttons  of  gilt.  Together 
they  seemed  to  represent  the  best  of  Chinese 
modern  culture  and  presented  an  appearance 
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that  would  cerditably  grace  an  official  func- 
tion anywhere. 

There  are  now  twelve  hospitals  in  Canton 
alone,  over  two  hundred  mission  hospitals 
scattered  over  the  nation,  beside  medical 
schools.  The  national  government  has  a 
modern  medical  unit  in  Nanking  and  a  Min- 
istry of  Health  with  which  most  hospitals 
co-operate.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  at 
Peking  is  well  known. 

Hospitals  for  mental  diseases,  tuberculosis 
and  leprosy  are  sadly  inadequate.  Smallpox 
is  still  a  menace,  opium  is  seriously  par- 
alyzing much  of  China's  man-power.  In  the 
interior  of  the  country  distances  between 
hospitals  are  very  great  and  travel  commu- 
nications are  slow  and  primitive;  vast  rural 
areas  have  not  yet  been  touched. 

In  the  present  Communist  Suppression 
Campaign  practically  every  military  unit  has 
a  medical  corps.  Medical  officers,  for  the 
most  part,  are  graduate  or  undergraduate 
male  nurses.  Any  convenient  building  or 
temple  is  used  as  a  hospital.  Soldiers  are 
permitted  to  enter  mission  hospitals  at  their 
own  expense  and,  in  case  of  very  serious  ill- 
ness, their  expenses  are  paid.   Typhoid  inocu- 


lation is  not  compulsory  and  deaths  from  this 
disease  are  not  few. 

Medical  missionaries  have  benefitted  by 
extrality.  To  the  ignorant,  superstition  is 
the  only  explanation  of  sudden  death.  They 
do  not  understand  heart  failure  or  embolism, 
for  instance.  If  they  felt  the  hospital  were 
at  fault  they  still  would  have  no  funds  to 
take  the  case  to  court.  With  the  better-to-do 
the  case  is  different;  he  is  willing  to  risk  what 
funds  he  has  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  from 
the  supposedly  rich  mission.  Medical  mis- 
sionaries have  seen  their  innocent  Chinese 
colleagues  put  in  prison  and  fined  relatively 
large  sums. 

An  opinion  on  Christianity  in  the  East  is 
quoted,  as  other  quotations  in  this  paper  are, 
from  McNair's  Modern  Chinese  History:  ".  .  . 
the  transforming  power  of  Christianity  has 
done  a  fundamental  work.  That  culture 
evinces  itself  in  its  ultimate  forms  of  honesty, 
sympathy,  unselfishness.  .  .  .  The  only  yellow 
peril  possible  lies  in  the  arming  of  the  Orient 
with  the  thunderbolts  of  the  West,  without  at 
the  same  time  giving  her  the  moral  forces 
which  will  restrain  her  in  their  use." 
Shenchow,  Hunan. 


Health  Work  Carried  On  by  the  Morioka  Christian 
Education  Center 

By  Cornelia  R.  Schroer 


The  following  article  appeared  in  the  last 
issue  of  "The  Japan  Christian  Quarterly": 

When  the  Morioka  Christian  Education 
Center  was  built  in  1931  a  Health  Clinic 
room  was  built  between  the  two  Kindergarten 
rooms  in  the  hope  that  some  day  when  plans 
and  finances  would  permit  we  would  be  able 
to  open  a  department  of  Health  Work.  Not 
until  October,  1934,  were  these  dreams  real- 
ized when  Miss  Ruth  Matsumura  of  Hawaii 
came  to  us.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Honolulu,  a  graduate  nurse  of  Queen's 
Hospital  in  Honolulu  and  has  had  seven  years 
of  actual  experience  in  hospital  nursing,  visit- 
ing nursing,  laboratory  work  and  Dietetics. 
She  is  one  of  those  people  who  can  make  a 
success  of  anything  she  sets  her  hands  to 
doing  and  so  we  feel  especially  fortunate  in 
securing  her  for  this  work.  Her  deep  interest 
in  health  and  food  work  brought  her  to  the 
Center  when  she  heard  that  we  had  such  work 
in  mind.  Her  salary,  which  is  much  lower 
than  she  is  deserving,  has  been  supplied  by 
missionary  friends  who  have  received  her 
services,  by  a  few  interested  friends  in  Amer- 


ica who  have  contributed  small  sums  and  by 
thank  offerings  from  the  Japanese  who  have 
received  her  services.  Where  the  above  did 
not  suffice  the  local  missionary  has  supplied 
personally.  Her  traveling  expenses  have  been 
paid  by  the  local  Board  of  Health  of  the  Pre- 
fectural  Offices  when  in  their  services  or  by 
the  people  whom  she  served.  Thus  this  work 
which  was  started  in  faith  and  carried  on  in 
faith  has  had  sufficient  funds  to  keep  it  going. 

Our  intimate  friendship  with  the  Board  of 
Health  Chief  of  the  Prefectural  Offices  stood 
us  in  good  stead  in  securing  for  her  the 
necessary  licenses  to  practice  in  Iwate  Pre- 
fecture. Mr.  Shoji,  the  Board  of  Health 
Chief,  has  for  long  years  been  trying  to  teach 
the  country  people  of  Iwate  Prefecture  the 
wise  use  of  foods  for  health,  but  has  never 
had  the  proper  person  to  organize  and  do  the 
work  properly.  When  he  met  Miss  Mat- 
sumura he  was  tremendously  pleased  and  in 
no  time  had  the  necessary  licenses  granted. 
Thereafter  she  was  in  constant  demand  to 
give  lectures,  conduct  cooking  classes  and 
give  general  nursing  care  and   advice  to 
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country  people  all  over  Iwate  Prefecture,  in- 
cluding the  most  interior  parts  of  it.  This 
she  did  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  Educa- 
tion Center  but  under  the  supervision  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  a  most  satis- 
factory arrangement.  She  was  especially 
welcomed  in  these  country  districts  because 
it  was  during  the  rice  crop  failure  season  and 
the  Northern  Prefectures  were  in  desperate 
need  of  help  in  food  chemistry,  in  helping 
them  to  use  the  other  available  food  products 
they  had  on  hand,  and  this  she  did  in  a  re- 
markable way.  She  soon  had  baked  bread 
and  stewed  dumplings  out  of  rice  straw  flour 
and  mulberry  leaf  flour,  products  still  retain- 
ing the  necessary  food  values  and  vitamins 
but  not  using  the  precious  rice  that  was  not 
available  in  quantities  during  the  fall  of  1934. 
These  recipes  were  then  taught  in  her  cook- 
ing classes  and  distributed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  in  the  famine  districts. 

During  this  same  autumn  we  were  the 
recipients  of  several  hundred  yen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  relief  work  in  the  famine 
regions.  Realizing  that  there  are  various 
methods  of  doing  relief  work,  some  good  and 
some  bad,  we  proceeded  to  select  the  method 
that  we  personally  thought  would  be  best, 
viz.:  that  of  taking  poor  girls  into  the  Center 
from  the  famine  districts,  feed  them  and 
clothe  them  here,  give  them  work  to  do  amid 
Christian  surroundings  in  the  hope  that  in  the 


future  we  may  be  able  to  return  them  to  their 
villages  as  Christian  leaders.  During  last 
winter  we  provided  for  seven  such  girls,  two 
of  whom  have  since  returned  to  their  villages, 
one  found  other  work  and  four  still  remain 
with  us.  The  remaining  four  do  weaving, 
knitting,  embroidery  and  sew  aprons  and 
other  articles  for  sale  in  our  Thrift  Shop  and 
thereby  make  the  Relief  Fund  a  Revision  of 
Miss  Matsumura.  Though  not  yet  professing 
Christians  their  characters  have  changed  from 
coldness,  fear  and  distrust  to  friendliness, 
cheerfulness  and  goodwill  and  helpfulness. 
We  hope  that  the  seeds  we  are  planting  in 
their  hearts  in  these  Christian  surroundings 
may  not  fall  on  barren  soil. 

The  Board  of  Health  observing  what  we 
were  doing  soon  followed  a  similar  plan. 
They  called  in  girls  from  all  over  the  Pre- 
fecture, gave  them  food  and  lodging  and 
seven  yen  a  month  for  expenses  if  they  would 
come  to  the  city  to  take  up  the  study  of  Health 
and  Midwifery.  Over  a  hundred  responded 
to  this  call  of  a  three-month  course.  Miss 
Matsumura  was  one  of  their  teachers  in  this 
school;  they  frequently  came  to  the  Center 
for  classes  or  a  social  time  and  even  religious 
meetings.  They  since  have  returned  to  their 
villages  and  we  are  keeping  in  touch  with 
them  through  our  "Bunsho  Dendo"  depart- 
ment. 

Besides  the  already  mentioned  duties  Miss 
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Matsumura  conducts  daily  clinic  periods  for 
the  two  Kindergartens  in  the  Center,  the 
morning  Kindergarten  being  the  regular 
tuitioned  Kindergarten  and  the  afternoon 
Kindergarten  being  for  the  poorer  children  in 
this  section  of  the  city  who  bring  two  sen  a 
day  for  their  fee.  She  also  conducts  health 
lectures  and  cooking  classes  for  the  mothers 
of  these  two  Kindergartens  regularly  as  well 
as  giving  them  personal  advice  on  health  and 
food  for  children.  On  Sundays  she  goes  with 
the  Sunday  School  teachers  to  Ogama,  our 
rural  Sunday  School,  and  does  health  work 


with  the  parents  while  their  children  are  in 
Sunday  School. 

Her  Food  and  Health  Program  has  greatly 
broadened  our  Program  for  the  Center  and 
has  given  us  many  opportunities  for  doing 
direct  evangelistic  work  that  we  would  not 
have  otherwise.  When  people  are  sick  and 
hungry  she  steps  in  and  clothes  them  and 
helps  them  and  when  they  are  fed  and  clothed 
we  try  to  follow  up  with  our  direct  Evangel- 
istic Program;  always  praying  that  the  Lord 
may  bless  both  as  they  are  carried  on  hand 
in  hand. 


Touring  in  Chhattisgarh 

(India) 

By  Mrs.  Almeta  M.  Twente 


THE  tinkle  of  oxen-bells  lingered  with  us, 
as  at  6  A.  M.  a  cartload  of  camp  para- 
phernalia jostled  and  creaked  its  way  camp- 
ward. 

The  last  question  the  cook  asked  before 
starting,  off  was,  "Where  shall  the  tent  be 
pitched?"  That  had  always  been  a  bone  of 
contention  on  previous  tours.  How  often  we 
chided  them  for  locating  the  tent  near  an  ant- 
hill, or  in  sparsely  shaded  spots.  Last  year's 
tour  was  spoiled,  because  they  had  pitched 
the  tent  near  an  outdoor  toilet!  However, 
when  the  village-owner  learned  of  our  pre- 
dicament, he  offered  us  a  beautiful  spot 
remote  from  the  village  and  intruders.  Yes, 
Emil  had  learned  from  past  experiences  and 
would  not  make  the  same  mistakes. 

Everything  ran  according  to  schedule.  In 
twelve  hours  the  oxen  would  pull  a  campload 
over  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  stopping  only 
over  noon  for  a  lunch  and  short  siesta.  We 
allowed  twelve  hours  plus  one  hour  for  pitch- 
ing the  tent,  before  starting  out  in  our  Model 
T  Ford  for  camp. 

Previous  tours  had  meant  an  all-day  jarring 
and  jostling  over  big  boulders  in  an  ox-tonga. 
Thanks  to  "Henry"  for  shortening  the  dis- 
tance to  camp. 

When  it  came  to  packing  up  for  camp  I 
envied  the  natives.  "Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk,"  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  Orientals, 
who  are  not  softened  by  springs  and  feather 
beds.   A  mat  and  a  blanket  is  all  they  require. 

The  camp  was  scheduled  for  three  weeks. 
We  would  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  post 
office,  bazaars  and  laundry.  Once  a  week  a 
servant  had  to  walk  back  to  bring  the  home 
mail.  The  camp  supplies,  including  dishes, 
cooking  utensils,  bedding  and  food,  were  all 
packed  into  boxes,  ready  to  load  on  to  the  car. 
At  2  P.  M.  the  Ford  looked  more  like  a  de- 


livery truck  than  a  touring  car.  The  luggage 
was  neatly  strapped  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 
Suitcases,  bathtubs,  typewriter,  shot  gun,  tins 
of  petrol,  and  a  well-filled  lunch  basket,  all 
helped  to  hold  the  car  down  over  bumpy 
roads. 

When  Rachel  and  I  came  to  get  in,  we  had 
to  crawl  over  the  luggage  into  the  back  seat. 
When  once  in  the  car,  the  next  problem  was 
how  to  get  out. 

The  tooting  of  the  horn  bewildered  passing 
bullocks  and  driver.  Several  times  we  sud- 
denly put  on  the  brakes  to  save  frightened 
pedestrians.  At  the  sight  of  the  Ford — cows, 
goats,  pigs,  chickens,  dogs,  water-buffaloes 
and  people  ran  hither  and  yon,  as  though  they 
were  trying  to  save  themselves  from  a  goblin. 

After  threading  our  way  through  the 
crooked  streets  and  foul  lanes,  we  were  glad 
to  be  on  the  open  road.  We  drove  over  lonely 
stretches  of  forest  ranges  where  jackals, 
spotted  deer,  wild  pigs  and  monkeys  darted  in 
front  of  the  car.  Frequently,  we  crossed  low 
brooks  and  dry  river  beds.  An  occasional 
shove  and  a  push  helped  us  through. 

Within  several  miles  of  camp,  the  last  spare 
tire  went  "pot."  Dad  looked  at  us,  frowned, 
and  then  gazed  into  space.  With  no  garage 
handy,  nor  spare  tire  on  hand,  we  wondered 
what  he  would  do.  With  a  puzzled  look  he  got 
out  of  the  car  and  scratched  his  head.  When 
father  scratches  his  head  something  usually 
happens.    And  something  did  happen. 

"Jacob,"  he  called  from  the  rear  of  the 
car,  "get  some  rice  straw  from  the  village 
across  the  road." 

Jacob  was  a  real  flunky,  who  always  went 
along  when  the  car  went.  Today  he  was  a 
flunky  of  quick  action.  In  ten  minutes  the 
rice  straw  crackled  as  he  stuffed  the  tire  so 
( Continued  on  Page  119) 
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Men  and  Missions 

John  M.  G.  Darms,  Editor 


Balancing  the  Costs 

"What  do  we  get  out  of  it?"  is  the  question 
which  the  disciples  once  put  to  Jesus  refer- 
ring to  their  discipleship.  Read  the  answer 
The  Master  gave  them  in  Matthew  19:  28,  29. 

Sometimes  men,  even  Christian  men,  have 
this  pragmatic  mind  and  ask:  "What  do  we 
get  out  of  it,  if  we  do  Christianize  America 
and  the  world,  to  balance  what  it  costs?" 

Well,  here  are  a  few  suggestions:  Every 
man,  who  supports  these  missionary  causes, 
gets  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  satis  faction  of  doing  what  is  ethic- 
ally right  for  a  Christian  to  do.  That  may 
prove  a  lead  in  other  actions  and  transactions 
of  life.  This  strengthens  and  fortifies  his 
manhood. 

(2)  The  joy  of  doing  the  Master's  will  and 
associating  himself  with  the  Master  in  contin- 
uing His  work  on  earth.  This  develops  his 
faith  and  spiritual  life. 

(3)  The  assurance  of  perpetuating  the 
great  moral,  social  and  spiritual  forces  in 
ever-increasing  waves  of  influence  in  the 
world.  Thus  a  Christian  civilization  is  es- 
tablished and  a  man  becomes  a  world  builder. 
Here  he  lays  the  foundations  of  real  Chris- 
tian Internationalism. 

(4)  The  peculiar  pleasure  of  offering  to 
the  backward  nations  the  elements  for  a 
sound,  progressive  and  satisfying  national 
life.  This  develops  and  glorifies  his  patriot- 
ism. 

(5)  By  sharing  his  personal  experiences 
of  Christ  with  others  and  by  sharing  his  pos- 
sessions with  others,  his  discipleship  is  forti- 
fied and  his  sense  of  stewardship  is  greatly 
enlarged.  This  acts  as  a  spur  for  a  more  in- 
tense Christian  manhood  and  a  more  active 
and  purposeful  industry  in  his  economic  life. 

Does  that  not  balance  the  costs?  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself,  my  brother!  You  serve 
Christ  and  He  serves  you!  You  build  up  the 
church  and  the  church  builds  up  your  life! 
You  send  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
way  of  your  own  life  is  made  brighter  and 
safer.    You  cannot  lose. 


The  Finest  Tribute 

Paul  could  have  paid  no  finer  tribute  to  the 
Roman  Christians  than  to  say  of  them:  "Your 
faith  is  spoken  of  in  all  the  world."  How 
many  of  us  are  worthy  of  that  tribute?  The 
missionary  enterprise  gives  you  a  chance  to 
prove  it.  Will  you  leave  such  a  memorial  of 
enduring  character  and  value  in  the  world? 

Faith  has  in  it  a  succession  of  energies 
which  increases  as  it  expands  and  never  dies. 


Russia — America — China 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  how 
intimately  Home  Missions  and  Foreign  (now 
international)  Missions  are  linked  together. 
The  fruit  of  the  one  produces  rich  fruitage 
in  the  other  sphere. 

Bishop  Schereschewsky  was  one  of  the 
greatest  missionaries  in  China.  He  founded 
St.  John's  University  in  Shanghai  in  1872, 
and  Boone  University  College  at  Wuchang  in 
1871.  He  was  a  Russian  Jew,  converted  in 
America  and  did  his  life  work  in  China.  After 
working  as  missionary  in  Peking  for  some 
years,  he  was  eventually  consecrated  Bishop 
of  China. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he 
was  paralyzed  and  unable  to  speak  distinctly, 
and  used  a  typewriter,  which  he  worked  with 
two  fingers.  Nevertheless,  he  translated  the 
whole  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  into  lit- 
erary Chinese  (Wenli)  and  the  Old  Testament 
into  Mandarin. 


MEN'S  CONVENTION 

EVERY  MAN  in  our  united  Church 
is  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 

CONVENTION 
of  the 

CHURCHMEN'S  BROTHERHOOD 
to  be  held 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
August  18-19-20 

Fine  program — fellowship — purpose. 
A  trip  to  Niagara  Falls  included. 
Plan  your  vacation  accordingly. 
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What  do  our  men  say  who  come  forward 
with  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  their  seeming 
inabilities  and  impotencies  to  aid  the  mission- 
ary cause?  This  Russian  Jew,  won  to  Christ, 
proves  to  us  that  where  there  is  a  will  to 
serve  Christ  and  a  love  for  Him — there  IS  a 
way  to  help  open  to  every  man. 

That's  AU  One  Needs 

When  Alexander  Duff,  that  great  Scotch 
missionary  and  scholar,  went  to  Calcutta, 
India,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing 
schools  and  beginning  with  a  University  for 
the  Hindus,  he  took  many  scholarly  and  scien- 


tific books  with  him.  Before  he  landed  his 
ship  was  disabled  and  wrecked  and  all  of  his 
books  and  paraphernalia  were  lost,  all  but 
the  Holy  Bible. 

He  started  to  build  his  schools  and  churches 
on  this  and  succeeded  in  establishing  not  only 
himself,  but  Christianity  in  India. 

We  men  have  that  book  and  it  will  revive 
an  interest  in  Christian  missions  and  King- 
dom work,  if  we  give  to  it  its  rightful  place 
in  our  reading,  our  thoughts  and  our  life. 

Really,  the  Holy  Bible  will  make  of  us  a 
true  friend  and  supporter  of  God's  work  in 
our  country  and  in  all  the  world. 


(Continued  from  Page  117) 


full  that  it  bulged  back  to  its  natural  shape. 
The  wheel  was  placed  on  and  once  more  all 
was  ready  to  proceed  to  camp.  Crowds  of 
village  men  and  boys  peered  at  us  as  we 
started  the  engine. 

I  was  a  bit  skeptical  about  the  stuffed  tire, 
but  strange  things  had  happened  before,  even 
to  running  the  car  on  kerosene  and  naphtha 
balls.  At  sundown  we  reached  the  camp  at 
last.  What  a  relief  to  get  out  and  stretch  our 
legs  once  more. 

Emil  had  pitched  the  tent  near  a  dam,  just 
beneath  two  huge  peepal  trees.  As  usual 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  our  coming, 
even  the  table  was  spread  for  our  supper. 
We  welcomed  fried  chicken,  potato  salad, 
jello  with  whipped  cream  and  coffee,  all  out 
of  the  magic  lunch  basket. 

After  a  day's  tramp  from  village  to  village, 
it  was  relaxing  to  sit  out  under  the  moon. 
This  camping  season  was  especially  by  the 
moonlight.  A  moonlight  night  in  the  Orient 
affords  both  wonder  and  delight  to  those  of 
Western  lands.  You  may  recline  in  your  easy 
chair  outside  of  the  tent,  indulge  in  your 
favorite  novel,  or  write  your  home  letter  out 
under  the  moon,  while  life  goes  on  about  you. 

In  cities  and  villages,  travelers,  burden- 
bearers,  bandy-drivers  and  all  those  who  have 
a  journey  before  them,  set  out  as  soon  as  the 
moon  comes  up.  Soon  along  the  public  high- 
way, you  hear  the  plaintive  chant  of  the 
palanquin  bearers,  the  harsh  croaking  of 
grain-laden  carts,  the  monotous  tone  of  bul- 
lock bells,  the  boisterous  vociferation  of 
bandy-drivers,  and  now  and  then  the  melodi- 
ous tinkling  of  fleet-footed  post-runner's  bells. 


This  night  of  activity  by  no  means  is  con- 
fined to  travelers.  Dogs,  cats.  Brahman  bulls, 
baying  donkeys  and  stray  water-buffaloes, 
hyenas,  jackals,  bats,  frogs,  snakes  and 
lizards,  goats  and  mosquitoes  all  intensify  the 
strange  sounds  without  and  within  the  tent — 
croaks,  squeaks,  chirps,  hums,  buzzes,  whizzes, 
whistles,  rustles,  flutters,  scutters,  scampers 
and  nibbles — all  harmless  sounds  proceeding 
from  harmless  creatures. 

The  camper  soon  becomes  familiar  with 
life  about  him.  Quite  unconscious  of  dis- 
cordant sounds,  he  sleeps  as  calmly  with  bats 
and  lizards  frisking  about  the  tent  doors  as 
he  did  in  his  infant  cradle. 

About  10  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  cook 
escorted  two  Hindu  village  owners  before  the 
tent.  They  came  to  inquire  as  to  whether  we 
were  comfortable.  As  they  hunched  in  front 
of  the  tent  they  repeatedly  glanced  toward  the 
peepal  tree  with  an  anxious  eye.  Before  tak- 
ing leave  of  us  they  warned,  "Sahib,  you  are 
in  a  very  inauspicious  place." 

"How  is  that?"  the  Sahib  replied.  "Don't 
you  know  the  demons  inhabit  the  quivering 
leaves  of  this  tree?"  they  retorted.  "That  is 
why  Shive's  and  Mahadev's  image  stand 
to  ward  off  the  demons.  If  you  stay  on  here," 
they  added,  "something  will  surely  befall 
you." 

For  the  sake  of  demons,  gods  and  people, 
the  safe  thing  to  do  would  have  been  to  move. 
But  we  remained.  Our  God  could  protect  us. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  our  witness  to  the 
power  of  Christ. 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


"/  would  not  miss  a  copy  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions." 

Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Kreps,  Clearspring,  Md. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 

^OOl  f^T V  Greta  P.  Hinkle,  Editor 


"They  Spread  Their  Garments  in  the  Way" 

WHAT  do  they  matter — that  new  spring  hat. 
That  frock,  and  those  silken  hose, 
Compared  to  the  joy  of  giving  bread 
To  the  hungering  souls  of  those 
For  whom  Christ  died?    Is  not  my  life 
More  than  the  garments  I  wear? 
More  than  their  quality,  style  or  cost? 

Oh,  do  I  really  care 
That  somewhere  a  woman's  weary  heart — 

Yes,  a  woman  like  me! — 
Is  longing  for  beauty,  light,  and  truth? 

Lord,  open  mine  eyes  to  see 
All  of  my  life  as  in  the  light 
Of  Thine  own  eternity! 

So  I  would  spread  my  garments.  Lord, 

Before  Thy  blessed  feet. 
Making  a  pathway  for  my  God 

Along  some  crowded  street; 
It  may  be  in  some  foreign  land — 

It  does  not  matter  where — 
//  only  some  soul,  seeking  God, 
Looks  up,  and  finds  Thee  there! 

Grace  Bowen  Evans,  in  Women  and  Missions. 

Something  Can  Be  Done  About  It 

Katherine  Gardner 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Women's  Committee,  Department  of  Race  Relations, 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 

HE  other  day  someone  said,  "The  dis-  action  in  race  relations  seems  to  be  that  peo- 

cussions  about  race  relations  remind  me  pie  just  think  they  cannot  do  anything  about 

of  Mark  Twain's  remark  on  the  weather —  it. 

every  one  complains  about  it  but  no  one  does  Here  in  America  we  have  a  racial  situation 

anything  about  it."    That  analogy  seems  tc  unlike  that  of  any  other  country.    We  are 

apply  to  a  good  deal  of  interracial  work.    I  still  a  very  new  nation.    We  have  been  ab- 

have  visited  communities  where  meetings  on  sorbed  with  expanding   and  building,  and 

race  relations  have  been. held  which  disclosed  have  only  just  begun  to   realize  that  the 

glaring  instances  of  injustice  to  racial  minori-  human  beings  in  our  national  life  are  its  most 

ties.    The  people  who  attended  those  meetings  vital  elements.    In  the  field  of  race,  that  most 

were  fine  folk.    They  seemed  thoroughly  un-  difficult  of  all  human  relationships,  we  art 

comfortable  about   the  situation,   and  yet,  still  very  much  in  the  pioneer  stage.    But  the 

going  back  some  years  later,  I  have  found  the  period  of  complaint,  even  when  nothing  is 

very  same  injustices  being  talked  about —  done,  marks  some  progress  because  it  at  least 

and  nobody  doing  anything  about  them.    I  shows  a  recognition  that  something  is  wrong, 

am  convinced  that  this  is  not  because  race  It  is  encouraging  to  find,  all  over  the  country, 

problems  are  really  like  the  weather,  the  re-  groups  of  people  who  have  gone  far  beyond 

suit  of  elemental   forces  that  are  beyond  that  stage  and  who  are  learning  how  to  build 

man's  control — to  say  that  would  be  to  take  truly  Christian  race  attitudes  and  actions, 

the  very  heart  out  of  Christianity.    One  of  There's  a  church  in  a  large  city,  for  ex- 

the  chief  reasons  for  the  lack  of  effective  ample,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  laid 
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special  emphasis  on  race  relations  in  its 
church  school.  Some  of  this  work  is  de- 
scribed in  helpful  detail  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "Ventures  in  Dramatics",  b) 
Hulda  Niebuhr.  In  addition  to  dramatics, 
the  same  church  holds  an  annual  choir  festi- 
val of  interracial  goodwill  in  which  children 
and  young  people  of  several  races  and  from 
half  a  dozen  or  more  churches  participate  in 
a  truly  thrilling  service.*  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  action  of  this  church  was  to  have  a 
native  African,  who  was  studying  in  the  city, 
as  a  teacher  in  the  church  school.  Serving  as 
substitute,  he  met  with  classes  of  all  ages  who 


the  responsibility  for  marshaling  the  public 
opinion  of  the  city  in  its  favor.  As  a  result 
of  their  work  this  city  gave  more  effective 
support  to  the  bill  than  any  city  in  the 
country.  This  year  the  group  came  together 
to  plan  the  year's  activities.  Someone  said, 
"We've  worked  together,  we've  played  to- 
gether, now  can't  we  worship  together?" 
Thereupon  they  formed  a  "Fellowship 
Church",  meeting  once  a  month  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  one  of  the  largest  churches  of 
the  city.  The  young  white  girl  who  presided 
at  the  first  service  told  of  a  recent  experience 
when  a  Negro  said  to  her,  "Every  day  I  pass 


A  Group  of  Our  Negro  American  Friends  in  a  Philadelphia 
Vacation  Church  School 


learned  to  like  and  admire  him.  It  was  not 
all  easy  sailing,  of  course.  There  was  the 
girl  in  the  junior  group,  for  instance,  who 
turned  her  chair  around  the  first  time  he 
taught  her  class  and  sat  with  her  back  to  him. 
Interestingly  enough,  however,  later  on  this 
same  child  was  happy  to  have  the  coveted 
honor  of  pinning  a  carnation  on  the  lapel  of 
Mr.  Ita's  coat  when  they  had  the  goodbye 
party  before  his  return  to  Africa.  That 
church  school  has  been  doing  something 
about  it. 

In  another  city  a  group  of  young  people 
has  met  interracially  for  some  years,  carrying 
on  discussions  and  having  speakers  on  man) 
subjects.  Last  year,  when  the  Costigan- 
Wagner  anti-lynching  bill  was  at  a  critical 
stage  in  Congress,  these  young  people  took 

*An  account  of  this  festival  and  the  method  for 
carrying  it  out  may  be  secured  from  the  Department 
of  Race  Relations,  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


a  church  where  hangs  a  sign,  'God  is  Love — 
Welcome'.  It  takes  me  four  blocks  to  laugh 
that  off,  for  I  know  how  welcome  I  would  be 
if  I  applied  for  membership  there."  The  girl 
went  on,  "I  hung  my  head  in  shame.  He 
didn't  know  it,  but  that  was  my  church". 
Through  their  interracial  church  the  young 
people  of  that  city  are  showing  that  "some- 
thing can  be  done  about  it". 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking,  but  what  of  the 
adults?  Can  the  older  generation  be  counted 
on  for  much  beyond  some  pious  pronounce- 
ments? Will  they  really  do  anything?  Em- 
phatically I  would  answer,  yes.  Here  is  one 
great  denomination  with  a  large  Negro  mem- 
bership which  recently  declared  by  over- 
whelming vote  that  it  would  never  again 
meet  in  a  city  where  there  would  be  discrim- 
ination of  any  kind  against  its  Negro  dele- 
gates.  That  was  a  radical  departure  from  the 
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previous  policy  of  that  body  and  of  most 
other  groups,  religious  and  otherwise,  of  first 
accepting  an  invitation  and  then  making  the 
"best  possible"  arrangements  for  the  racial 
minority.  There  were  some  people  who 
prophesied  that  no  city  could  be  found  that 
would  accept  the  new  conditions,  but  arrange 
ments  for  the  next  meeting  have  been  made 
without  any  trouble,  the  pledge  of  fair  play 
being  backed  with  a  cash  bond. 

Within  recent  weeks  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
has  decided  to  move  its  1936  conference  from 
the  nation's  capital  to  another  city  because 
the  Washington  hotel  men  would  not  promise 
equal  treatment  to  all  delegates.  And  so,  al 
one  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  the  whole 
tradition  of  race  prejudices,  grown  people 
are  showing  that  they  have  the  skill  and 
courage  to  live  up  to  the  Christian  ideal  of 
brotherhood. 

At  the  Biennial  Meeting  in  Asheville  last 
May,  Presbyterian  women  saw  a  new  vision 

This  'n 

Interdenomirmtional  Conferences 
Eagles  Mere,  Pennsylvania — dates:  June  26 
to  July  3,  1936,  Conference  to  be  held  in  The 
Raymond  Hotel.  Special  buses  from  Phila- 
delphia, via  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  will 
carry  delegates  to  Eagles  Mere.  Among  the 
leaders  are  the  following:  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Abernethy,  Miss  Betsy  Lee  Hopkins,  Miss 
Margaret  Applegarth,  Mrs.  Virgil  B.  Sease, 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Leonard,  Miss  Mary  E.  Moore 
and  Miss  Mildred  Clark  Widber.  For  infor- 
mation flier,  write  Miss  Hinkle. 

Geneva  Summer  School  of  Missions — Con- 
ference Point,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  dates: 
June  27  to  July  4,  1936,  on  the  shore  of  beau- 
tiful Lake  Geneva,  so  named  because  its  deep 
blue  waters  resemble  those  of  Lake  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  This  interdenominational  school 
offers  helpful  courses  to  all  church  workers 
under  outstanding  instructors,  in  Bible,  home 
and  foreign  mission  study,  also  standard 
courses  No.  309  and  No.  308  and  No.  201 
(story  telling)  with  International  credits.  For 
full  details  of  this  inexpensive  opportunity 
for  new  vision,  spiritual  refreshment  and 
physical  recreation,  address  Mrs.  George  P. 
Lottich,  3243  Wilson  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Winona  Summer  School  of  Missions  — 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana — dates:  June  24  to  30, 
1936  —  courses  in  Bible,  mission  study, 
method,  story  telling,  dramatics,  etc.,  under 
the  direction  of  outstanding  leaders.  Wise 


of  the  missionary  task.  They  looked  at  the 
world  of  today  and  said,  "We  cannot  be  'mis- 
sionary women'  unless  we  are  informed  and 
active  workers  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
interracial  relations,  and  industrial  and  social 
justice".  They  took  this  stand,  not  because 
they  were  tired  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
or  because  the  purpose  of  that  enterprise  had 
been  completed,  but  because  they  realized  the 
impossibility  of  separating  the  Christian  mes- 
sage from  the  fundamental  social  problems 
of  today. 

During  1936-1937  the  home  theme  for 
missionary  education  will  be  "The  Negro  in 
America".  This  provides  the  opportunity  for 
Christian  women  to  show  that  they  want  to  be 
"doers  of  the  Word  and  not  hearers  only"; 
that  starting  now,  they  will  find  the  practical 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  and  that  with 
God's  help  can  be  done,  to  make  their  society, 
their  church,  their  denomination  a  power  for 
interracial  justice  and  goodwill. 

Women  and  Missions. 

That 

people  combine  pleasure  and  recreation  with 
study  and  achievement — this  is  possible  at 
Winona  as  well  as  at  all  other  interdenom- 
inational and  denominational  summer  schools 
and  conferences. 

Chen  Teh  News 

In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  George  Snyder  spoke 
of  many  new  things  happening  around  Shen- 
chow,  China,  one  of  the  chief  of  them  being 
the  new  automobile  road  which  opened  bus 
communication  with  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. Mrs.  Snyder  says,  "Perhaps  by  the  time 
Chen  Teh  has  her  first  Junior  Middle  School 
Commencement  at  the  end  of  June,  some  G. 
M.  G.  visitor  can  come  to  see  us.  That  is  a 
hope  we  could  not  have  thought  of  even  last 
year" — and  in  all  probability  that  hope  will 
be  materialized,  for  the  Guild  girls'  very  own 
representative  —  Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guild — 
will  be  in  China  about  that  time.  We  hope 
she  will  be  there  for  this  first  commencement 
about  which  Mrs.  Snyder  writes  and  that  she 
will  take  our  loving  greetings  to  Chen  Teh 
girls  and  bring  us  news  of  this  our  sister 
school  in  China.  Miss  Heinmiller  will  be 
leaving  San  Francisco  on  the  S.S.  President 
Coolidge  on  April  17.  Would  you  like  to 
send  a  message  to  Chen  Teh  girls  with  her? 
The  San  Francisco  address  of  the  Dollar  Line 
is  311  California  Street,  and  it  will  be  wise  to 
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add  that  when  directing  a  steamer  letter  to 
her.  Misses  Sara  Jo  Schilling  and  Rose 
Ziegler  (the  latter  of  Lebanon,  Pa.)  are 
accompanying  Miss  Heinmiller  on  this  four 
months'  visit  to  Japan  and  China. 

First  Church,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Loses  a 
Dear  Friend 

"The  members  of  First  Church  are  all 
grief -stricken  today,"  writes  Mrs.  D.  J.  Snyder, 
"because  our  good  janitor  died  last  night.  He 
was  working  as  usual  Wednesday,  but  suf- 
fered a  stroke  early  Wednesday  evening  and 
died  Friday  night.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  our 
church  as  he  is  one  in  a  thousand.  He  is  to 
lie  in  state  in  our  church  on  Monday  from 
twelve  to  two  o'clock  and  the  Elders  of  the 
Church  are  to  act  as  pall-bearers.  He  was 
loved  by  everyone  who  knew  him  it  seems." 

All  who  attended  the  Triennial  Convention 
of  the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.  in  this  church  last  May 
remember  the  interest  and  kindly  co-operation 
of  the  janitor.  No  request,  however  unreason- 
able it  might  have  seemed,  but  was  cheerfully 
heeded;  nothing  was  too  much  trouble,  and 
all  too  many  details  behind  the  scenes  which, 
perhaps,  went  unappreciated  at  the  time  by 
most  of  the  delegates,  were  the  loving  service 
of  this  friend.  We,  too,  mourn  his  going. 
The  Missionary  Education  of  Young  People 

This  book,  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Leader's  Handbook  Series  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  missionary  education,  comes 
from  the  pen  and  mind  of  one  who  has  been 
associated  for  15  years  with  Christian  work 
among  young  people  —  the  Reverend  John 
Irwin,  now  minister  of  the  Neighborhood 
Methodist  Church  of  Maywood,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Irwin  has  developed  the  material  of  this  book 
through  actual  use  over  a  period  of  years  in 
a  variety  of  local  and  regional  classes  and 
conferences  and  has  tested  thoroughly  the 
methods  here  offered.  The  author  in  his  brief 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  use  the  book  says 
that  the  first  nine  chapters  are  devoted  to 
plans  for  building,  enriching  and  carrying 
through  a  program  of  missionary  education. 
"But  as  you  proceed  with  some  of  these  plans, 
you  will  discover  a  need  for  organization. 
Questions  will  arise  as  to  how  to  get  the  job 
done  most  effectively,  how  to  reach  all  the 

Queries  for 

1.  What  does  Miss  Gardner  think  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  lack  of  effective  action  in 
race  relations? 

2.  Why  did  a  young  Christian  hang  her  head 
in  shame  recently? 

3.  Where  is  it  possible  to  combine  pleasure 
and  recreation  with  study  and  achieve- 


church  young  people,  and  how  to  mobilize  the 
available  resources.  These  questions  are  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  X.  .  .  .  Eventually  you  will 
wonder  just  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to  do 
and  why  you  are  doing  it.  These  matters  of 
what  and  why  are  considered  in  chapters 
eleven  to  fourteen,  together  with  their  impli- 
cations for  program  making,  .  .  .  From  this 
brief  preview  of  the  book  you  can  see  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  read  it  consecutively 
from  beginning  to  end.  Rather,  the  purpose 
has  been  to  arrange  the  material  so  that  you 
may  turn  readily  to  the  section  offering  just 
the  help  you  need.  In  writing  this  book  the 
author  has  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  both 
individuals  and  groups."  From  the  first 
admonition  to  "begin  where  you  are"  to  the 
closing  chapters  on  "Sharing  Our  Best"  and 
"Building  a  New  World"  Mr.  Irwin  has  made 
us  ask  ourselves  many  questions  which  had 
not  occurred  to  us  before  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing us  a  ready-made  answer,  most  of  the  time 
he  has  given  us  the  ability  to  answer  our- 
selves. (Available  at  your  Literature  Depos- 
itories— $1.00.) 

Unusual  Anniversary 
An  unusual  anniversary  was  celebrated  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Friedens  Church,  New 
Ringgold,  Pa.,  Rev.  Theodore  J.  Schneider, 
pastor,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Rarick's  thir- 
tieth year  of  presidency  of  that  society.  She 
was  presented  with  a  lovely  gift  to  show  the 
society's  appreciation  of  her  capable  leader- 
ship and  her  unselfish,  untiring  devotion  to 
her  church.  (Editor's  note — we  think  a  Life 
Membership  in  the  W.M.S.G.S.  would  have 
been  a  most  suitable  gift  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, but  the  report  does  not  say  what  the 
gift  was.) 

New  Secretaries 
Pittsburgh  Synodical  Society  reports  the 
following  new  secretaries:  Thank  Offering — 
Miss  Evelyn  Furry,  217  James  St.,  Latrobe, 
Pa.;  and  Christian  Citizenship — Mrs.  D.  F. 
Sandbach,  208  Fairview  Ave.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Temporary  Cimnge  of  Address 
Until  further  notice,  address  all  communi- 
cations for  Mrs.  F.  Wm.  Leich  to  2969  W. 
25th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

the  Month 

ment? 

4.  With  whom  might  we  send  a  message  for 
Chen  Teh  girls? 

5.  Who  is  Ruth  Dekuzaku? 

6.  What  are  two  reasons  given  by  older  Guild 
girls  for  wanting  to  graduate  into  a 
Woman's  Missionary  Society? 
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"Among  My  Souvenirs" 


WHAT  precious  memories  an  array  of 
seven  souvenirs  bring  to  mind  as  they 
lie  before  me  on  the  table!  They  are  all  from 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Northern  California 
Young  People's  Christian  Conference  held  in 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  November  1,  2,  3,  1935. 

First  is  the  badge  I  received  (and  wore) 
when  I  registered.  The  most  significant  thing 
about  it  is  the  theme  of  the  conference,  "Live 
Valiantly  for  Jesus". 

Then  there  is  the  small  note  book  "Who? 
Where?  What?  Y.  P.  C.  1935"  in  which,  after 
conference  fashion,  delegates  secured  auto- 
graphs. 

A  third  souvenir  is  a  beautiful  card,  in 
the  form  of  a  lighted  incandescent  bulb  in  a 
candle  holder,  which  marked  my  place  as 
one  of  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  speakers' 
table  at  the  opening  banquet  in  International 
House,  just  off  the  University  of  California 
campus.  At  this  banquet,  I  brought  greetings 
from  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of 
General  Synod,  telling  of  our  deep  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  their  efforts  to  help  build  a 
more  Christ-like  world.  Mr.  Howard  L. 
Brown,  Secretary  of  the  California  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  spoke  on  "Youth  Meeting 
the  Challenge". 

Next  comes  the  20-page  program,  with  its 
list  of  officers,  suggestions  to  delegates,  a 
lovely  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the 
places  in  which  the  conference  meetings  are 
to  be  held — Westminster  House,  International 
House  and  four  of  the  churches  of  Berkeley; 
First  Congregational,  Trinity  Methodist,  First 
Presbyterian  and  First  Baptist. 

On  the  program,  I  Corinthians  16:  3, 
"Watch,  stand  firm  in  the  faith,  play  the  man, 
be  strong",  precedes  the  Purpose  of  the  con- 
ference which  is  "to  unite  spiritual  forces,  to 
strengthen  local  organizations,  to  cultivate 
Christian  leadership,  and  to  forward  the 
realization  of  deeper  Christ-like  living".  The 
Conference  Hymn  was  C.  Harold  Lowden's 
"Living  for  Jesus".  During  the  "Quiet  Hour 
in  Rooms",  delegates  were  challenged  to 
read  Psalm  90:  1-17. 

Dr.  H.  Takao,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  of  our  Japanese  Church 
in  San  Francisco,  was  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference. In  his  opening  address  he  said,  "A 
decade  of  history  has  been  written  and  now 
we  must  try  new  methods  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs.  You  will  find  a  change  from  the 
intra-conference  system  to  the  dual-confer- 
ence system.    In  the  latter  the  delegates  will 


Miss  Ruth  Dekuzaku 

First  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Northern  California 
Young  People's  Conference. 

Formerly  one  of  Miss  Kerschner's  Sunday  school 
pupils  (this  picture  is  the  7th  souvenir). 


receive  greater  benefits  by  listening  to  and 
discussing  lectures  which  will  suit  their  age 
and  experience — the  'hi-conference'  for  those 
in  high  schools  and  the  'college  conference' 
for  those  out  of  high  school  will  group 
similar  minds." 

Each  group  held  its  own  worship  service. 
For  the  "Hi-group",  there  were  two  "Orien- 
tation Talks"  on  "Twentieth  Century  Chris- 
tianity" and  "Live  Valiantly  for  Jesus". 
Then  they  divided  into  four  discussion 
groups:  1.  Friendship.  2.  Should  You  Go 
to  College?  3.  New  Bible.  4.  Our  Ideals. 
The  high  school  giaduates  and  college  group 
listened  to  an  address  on  "The  Place  of 
Religion  in  Life",  later  dividing  into  three 
groups:  1.  Sex  and  Home.  2.  New  Bible. 
3.  Christ  and  the  Economic  Order.  Their 
lecture  in  the  afternoon  was  on  the  topic  "Is 
Christ  Out  of  Date?"  and  the  discussion 
groups  considered  1.  Reason  for  Living.  2. 
World  Situation.     3.  Science  and  Religion. 

On  Sunday,  the  delegates  attended  Church 
School  and  Morning  Worship  in  the  East  Bay 
Japanese  Churches.  The  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  an  organ  recital,  the  presentation  of 
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awards  and  a  lecture  on  the  Conference 
theme. 

Several  names  on  the  Program  are  of  spe- 
cial significance  to  us  as  a  church  group. 
First,  of  course,  the  Chairman;  then  the 
second  Vice-Chairman  (at  this  meeting 
elected  First  Vice-Chairman)  Miss  Ruth 
Dekuzaku  of  Florin,  Cal.,  who  not  only 
brought  greetings  at  the  banquet,  but  was 
chairman  of  the  Music  Committee,  presided 
at  the  Quartet  Contest  and  had  charge  of  the 
"Singinspiration"  period  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. In  the  Quartet  Contest  which  preceded 
the  excellent  rendition  of  the  play,  "The 
Bishop's  Shadow",  on  Sunday  afternoon,  a 
quartet  of  girls  from  our  church  in  San 
Francisco  participated.  The  booklet  of  rules 
and  regulations  of  this  contest  is  another  one 
of  my  seven  souvenirs.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Ruth  Dekuzaku  she  was  in  our  Kindergarten 
and  Sunday  school.  Now  she  is  a  popular, 
charming,  capable  and  sincere  Christian 
young  woman.  She  approached  me  thus,  "As 
soon  as  I  heard  your  name,  I  recognized  you 
as  my  first  Sunday  school  teacher!"  Her 
sister,  Mary  Ann,  "of  oratorical  fame"  ap- 
peared before  the  "hi-group"  as  a  speaker 
on  "Inward  Living",  while  another  sister, 
Isabel,  was  a  delegate.  Reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  entire  family  is  made  in  "Ori- 
entals in  American  Life". 


Rev.  Francis  M.  Hayashi 


Mr.  Henry  Tani 


The  third  person  in  whom  we  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  is  one  whose  name  appears  on 
the  Program  in  a  number  of  places — Henry 
Tani,  who  last  year  furnished  much  of  the 
material  in  the  Program  Suggestions  for 
Orientals  in  American  Life.  His  father  who 
died  just  recently  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
our  Japanese  Church  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Tani  is  chairman  of  the  Santa  Clara  Sectional 
Conference  (there  are  five  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia). He  brought  greetings  at  the  ban- 
quet and  presided  at  one  of  the  College 
Group  meetings. 

Next,  appears  the  name  of  Rev.  Francis 
M.  Hayashi,  graduate  of  Central  Theological 
Seminary  and  former  Director  of  Young 
People's  Work  in  our  Japanese  Church,  San 
Francisco,  now  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
in  Fresno.  Mr.  Hayashi  conducted  the  Sun- 
rise Consecration  Service  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 3. 

The  sixth  souvenir  is  the  Special  Y.  P.  C. 
Conference  Edition  of  "The  Japanese  Amer- 
ican News",  the  largest  Japanese  newspaper 
published  outside  of  Japan.  Most  of  its  No- 
vember 3  issue  was  devoted  to  the  events  of 
the  Conference.  The  following  items  are 
quoted,  "Rev.  S.  Kowta,  pastor  of  First 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, sat  at  the  speakers'  table  at  the  ban- 
quet" (Mr.  Kowta  was  recently  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Japanese  Church  Federation  of 
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Northern  California,  having  served  a  three- 
year  term  previously)  ;  "Eiko  Hosoi,  corre- 
sponding secretary,  is  a  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church";  "Donald  Toriumi,  a  senior  at  the 
University  of  California  and  President  of  the 
Fellowship  Society  of  the  Berkeley  Japanese 
United  Church,  will  receive  the  1935  Rev. 
Kato  (the  founder  of  the  Conference)  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  award.  The  cash  award  is 
given  annually  to  one  devoting  his  future  life 
to  full  time  Christian  service  among  the  sec- 
ond generation  Japanese.  Mr.  Toriumi  will 
matriculate  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
San  Anselmo  next  May.  Rev.  Francis  Ha- 
yashi  was  the  winner  in  1930".  "Dave  Tat- 
suno  is  chairman  of  the  research  committee". 
(Mr.  Tatsuno  furnished  some  of  the  material 
for  the  Oriental  programs  last  year.) 

The  delegates  were  entertained  in  Christian 
homes  of  all  denominations  in  Berkeley. 
They  were  a  jolly  group  who,  nevertheless, 
thought  deeply  and  were  sincerely  searching 
for  the  way  to  "Live  Valiantly  for  Jesus". 
May  the  groups  who  attend  our  Summer 
Schools  and  Conferences  be  motivated  by  the 
same  high  ideals  which  called  together  these 


Rev.  Sohei  Kowta 


400  Japanese  Christian  youth,  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Japanese  Church  Federa- 
tion of  Northern  California. 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner. 


Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam 


Life  Members 
Eastern  Synod 
Lancaster  Classis — Mary  E.  Morrow,  Adams- 
town,  Pa. 

Schuylkill  Classis — Mrs.  Lloyd  Schock,  W. 
Broad  St.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Synod 
Allegheny  Classis — Elizabeth  Menges  Smith, 
Evans  City,  Pa. 

Potomac  Synod 
Mercer  sburg  Classis — Mrs.  Minnie  Gable 
Flora,  139  S.  6th  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Laura  M.  Price,  36  S.  Potomac  St., 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  Mrs.  Amelia  Manon,  22 
W.   Fourth   St.,  Waynesboro,   Pa.  Mrs. 


Sadie  A.  Funk,  21  S.  Grant  St.,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Virginia  Classis  —  Mrs.  Mary  Rush  Boyer, 
312  S.  Muhlenberg  St.,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Zions  Classis — Edna  Sheely  Anderson,  412 
Wallace  St.,  York.  Pa.  Mrs.  C.  D.  Sheely, 
412  Wallace  St.,  York,  Pa. 

Members  in  Memoriam 

Eastern  Synod 
East  Susquehanna  Classis  —  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 

Smith,  Shamokin,  Pa. 
Wyoming  Classis — Mrs.   Sarah  M.  Snyder, 

161  E.  4th  St.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Mid-West  Synod 
Chicago  Classis  —  Mrs.  Mabel  Raih,  528  E. 

Illinois  St.,  Freeport,  111. 


Threads  of  Gold 

Little  self-denials,  little  honesties,  little 
passing  words  of  sympathy,  little  nameless 
acts  of  kindness,  little  silent  victories  over 
favorite  temptation — these  are  the  silent 
threads  of  gold  which,  when  woven  together, 
gleam  out  so  brightly  in  the  pattern  of  life 
that  God  approves. — Canon  Farrar. 


True  Happiness 

Half  the  world  is  on  the  wrong  scent  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  They  think  it  consists 
in  having  and  getting,  and  being  served  by 
others.  It  consists  in  giving,  and  serving 
others. — Henry  Drummond. 
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Momentum  for  the  Meeting 
Materials  and  Methods 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 

FOR  the  June  meeting:  Atmosphere, 
Chinese,  created  by  a  display  of  Chi- 
nese curios  procured  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missionary  Education,  904  Schaff 
Bldg.,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cost — return  postage  only.  Have  a  brows- 
ing table  of  books  on  China  gathered  from 
every  available  source  in  your  city  or  town. 
Chinese  paper  lanterns  may  also  be  used. 
Bulletin  Board  notice  of  meeting  should  be 
on  orange  color  paper  printed  in  red  or  black 
ink. 

The  invitation  to  the  meeting  may  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  tea  cup  and  saucer.  The  saucer 
may  be  about  7%"  long  and  the  cup  in  it 
3I/2 '  tall,  smaller  if  desired.  Gold  bands, 
one-fourth  inch  wide,  outline  the  cup  and 
saucer.    In  top  of  cup  write  the  invitation: 

"Our  next  W.  M.  S.  meeting  on  

(date)  at   (time).    On  the  side  of 

cup  print  'Chinese  Tea.'  In  the  saucer,  using 
same  script  as  that  used  in  the  cup,  print 
these  words: 

'This  cup  of  tea  in  Chinese  style 

Will  repay  you  for  coming  many  a  mile'." 

Use  a  map  of  China  to  show  the  location 
of  the  cities  mentioned  in  the  dialog  "Co- 
operating in  Christian  Education  in  China", 
extra  copies  of  which  sell  for  6c  each. 

SECOND  MEMBER  may  want  to  add  to 
the  last  statement  she  makes  (page  6)  that 
Miss  Gertrude  Hoy  is  a  member  of  First 
Church,  Philadelphia.  Recently  this  Church 
has  adopted  her  as  their  missionary  which 
means  that  they  are  paying  her  salary  and  it 
is  over  and  above  their  church  apportionment, 
alivays  met  in  full.  The  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society  of  First  Church  is  contributing 
S75  of  the  necessary  amount! 

If  additional  material  is  required  a  review 
of  any  of  the  books  on  China  on  the  Reading 
Course  may  be  added.  "Ho-ming,  Girl  of 
New  China",  $2.00,  and  "Something  Hap- 
pened", $2.00,  are  suggested.  The  telling  of 
the  story  "The  Chinese  Mother"  from  "Men 
and  Women  of  Far  Horizons"  (60c),  will 
prove  a  challenging  close  to  your  meeting. 
The  third  edition  of  WHO'S  WHO  IN  CHINA 
shows  that  201  of  these  (there  were  960 
Chinese  from  twelve  provinces)  were  edu- 
cated in  mission  schools;  that  is  to  say,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life  in  China  received  their  educa- 
tion in  Christian  schools  and  colleges. 


The  March  1936  issue  of  the  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,  page  148,  contains  this 
item  of  interest:  "The  Presbyterian  Mission 
Home  in  San  Francisco  reports  that  two  Chi- 
nese Christian  missionaries  have  arrived  in 
America  to  do  intensive  evangelistic  work  for 
a  year.  Miss  Lan  and  Miss  Hu,  of  the  Bethel 
Mission  in  China,  will  work  through  the 
Oriental  churches  on  the  west  coast.  They 
are  holding  Bible  classes  for  the  girls  in  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Home,  a  weekly  com- 
munity Bible  Class  which  meets  at  the  same 
place,  and  classes  in  the  Chinese  Church  and 
the  Hip  Woh  School  (interdenominational). 
They  are  speaking  before  community  organi- 
zations and  groups  of  Chinese  in  smaller 
towns  where  there  is  no  organized  Christian 
work." 

Social  Period — Play — "Chinese  Missionary 
Pi."  Slips  of  paper  with  a  typewritten  list 
of  the  jumbled  names  of  missionaries  in 
China,  are  given  to  the  guests.  They  are  to 
write  the  name  of  the  missionary  unjumbling 
the  letters,  as  for  instance — rakl  ekcb — Karl 
Beck.  Edwin  Beck,  Karl  Beck,  Sterling 
Whitener.  Erna  Flatter,  Katharine  Zierdt, 
Mary  Hoy,  Gertrude  Hoy,  Alice  Traub,  Mary 
Myers,  Theophilus  Hilgeman,  Minerva  Weil, 
Frank  Bucher,  George  Snyder,  Paul  Keller, 
Paul  Taylor,  John  Beck,  Helen  Brown, 
Frances  Wei. 

"Wee  Wong",  the  first  of  the  Playmate 
Books,  is  on  China  (40c),  and  might  be  given 
to  the  mother  who  has  the  most  correct 
answers  in  the  "Pi"  game. 

Serve  weak  tea,  almonds  or  salted  peanuts, 
almond  cookies  (made  by  adding  ground 
almonds  to  the  dough  or  putting  whole  al- 
monds on  the  top  of  the  cookies  before  bak- 
ing them) . 

NEW  Literature:  By  the  time  this  is  read 
the  contents  of  the  new  Stewardship  and 
Christian  Citizenship  Packets  will  have  been 
assembled.  The  material  promises  to  be  val- 
uable. Both  Packets  will  be  ready  by  April 
1st  and  the  price  is  the  same  as  in  former 
years — Christian  Citizenship,  15c;  Steward- 
ship, 15c. 

The  new  Reading  Lists  and  Digests  will  be 
ready  by  April  1st.  Postage  added  to  each 
order  helps  keep  down  expenses  at  Deposi- 
tories and  means  little  to  individuals. 

Those  residing  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern 
Depository  order  from  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  residing  in  the  area 
of  the  Western  Depository  order  from  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  2969  W.  25th 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


Dear  Guild  Girls: 

As  you  read  these  words  I  shall  probably 
be  on  the  Pacific  sailing  toward  Japan  and 
China  where,  with  others,  I  expect  to  visit  a 
number  of  the  Mission  Stations  about  which 
you  will  be  talking  at  your  June  meeting. 

In  the  June  program  for  the  "News  Flash" 
from  the  Japanese  along  the  Pacific  Coast  use 
the  article,  "A  Never-to-be-Forgotten  Anni- 
versary", written  by  Miss  Carrie  M.  Kersch- 
ner,  in  the  December  1935  Outlook  of  Mis- 
sions. Show  the  pictures  which  accompany 
the  article.  Also  use  the  picture  of  Chen 
Teh  as  it  appears  on  page  28  of  the  January 
1936  Outlook  of  Missions. 

To  the  list  of  missionaries  given  in  the  "I 
Will  Period",  for  the  June  program  in  the 
Guild  Booklet,  add  the  names  Miss  Marie 
Leidal  and  Miss  Alma  Naefe,  both  teachers 
at  Miyagi  College.  Miss  Naefe  was  a  former 
Guild  girl  from  St.  Thomas'  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

As  I  am  writing  I  have  before  me  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Guilds  that  have  members 
who  have  reached  the  age  when  they  want  to 
graduate  into  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety or  into  a  Young  Woman's  Missionary 
Society.  Most  of  these  letters  contain  state- 
ments that  the  older  girls  feel  the  younger 
ones  do  not  learn  to  assume  responsibility 
in  the  Guild  as  long  as  they  (the  older  ones) 
stay  in  and,  too,  they  are  ready  to  take  on 
higher  obligations  and  responsibilities.  How 
proud  we  are  that  these  girls  have  grown  into 
a  realization  of  the  greater  service  they  can 
render  through  working  with  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society.  We  are  sure  they  will 
be  of  great  influence  to  the  remaining  Guild 
girls  and  will  endeavor  to  help  them  grow  in 
knowledge,  service  and  membership. 

May  you  who  are  remaining  in  the  Guild 
be  challeriged  to  make  this  the  best  year  ever 
for  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild,  not  only  by 
increasing  your  membership  and  gifts  but 
by  sharing  and  cooperating  in  every  possible 
way  in  building  a  better  world. 


With  every  good  wish  for  a  blessed  year, 
I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 

Ruth  Heinmiller, 
General  Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds. 

Mission  Band 

"What  men  and  women  do  tomorrow,  will 
depend  on  what  our  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
today,"  are  the  opening  words  of  the  Mission 
Band  Handbook. 

What  is  being  done  for  the  children  in  the 
way  of  alcohol  education?  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  work  in  a  series  of  sessions  on  this 
great  social  and  health  problem  which  is 
facing  us  today,  giving  the  children  an  under- 
standing of  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  as  well  as  letting  them  determine 
the  Christian  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  themselves  and  others? 

In  the  "Children's  Leader"  published  by 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  we 
read,  "We  need  to  ask  ourselves  what  our 
responsibility  is,  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  as  leaders  of  children,  in  view  of  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  .  .  .the  best  thing  we  can 
do  today  is  to  help  instill  in  the  present  gener- 
ation a  clear  understanding  of  facts,  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  oneself  and  one's 
brother,  and  a  determination  to  do  one's  part 
in  helping  God  to  build  a  better  world.  And 
then  perhaps  tomorrow  will  dawn  more 
brightly." 

We  recommend  for  a  series  of  sessions  the 
use  of  a  unit  "Juniors  explore  the  Alcohol 
Problem"  as  it  is  found  in  "Christian 
Leader",  March  1936  issue,  10  cents  a  copy. 
You  will  also  want  "Answers  to  Alcohol", 
price  20  cents,  which  will  be  one  of  the  new 
books  on  the  Reading  Course  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  These  may  be  procured  from  the 
Depositories. 

We  welcome  the  following  new  bands: 

Eastern  Synod 

Palatinate  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Edith  House  with  8  charter 
members. 
Ohio  Synod 

Memorial  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Organ- 
ized by  Elizabeth  Kish  with  18  charter 
members. 


"/  think  the  magazine  is  getting  more  interesting  since  ive  get  the  missionary  news  from 
both  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Mission  Fields." 

Mrs.  Louis  Herman,  Saegertown,  Pa. 


Worship  Service  for  the  Church  School 

Prepared  by  Charles  M.  LeGalley 
Theme: — Love,  the  Law  of  Life 

Prelude:— ''0  Love  That  Wilt  Not  Let  Me  Go." 

Call  to  Worship: — 0  magnify  the  Lord  with  me  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together. 

0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord:  call  upon  his  name:  make  known  his  deeds 

among  the  people: 
Talk  ye  of  his  wondrous  works.  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name. 

Hymn: — "Love  Divine,  All  Love  Excelling." 

Scripture: — John  13:34,  35. 

Leader: — One  of  the  greatest  living  exponents  of  Christ's  teaching  that  love  must  be  the  guid- 
ing principle  in  every  relationship  of  life  is  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  the  Japanese  Christian 
leader  now  visiting  this  country.  Kagawa's  prayer  when  he  embraced  Christianity  was 
"0  God  make  me  like  Christ!"  When  warned  that  his  sacrificial  life  of  service  would 
soon  wear  out  his  weakened  constitution  he  answered  "A  short  life  of  service  for  Christ 
is  better  for  one  than  a  life  of  idleness."  This  morning  we  shall  hear  something  of 
the  life  of  this  consecrated  Japanese  Christian,  a  life  that  demonstrates  the  power 
of  Christ-like  love. 

Five-Minute  Report: — "Toyohiko  Kagawa."  (See  The  Outlook  of  Missions.  January  '35, 
pages  22,  23;  July-August  "35,  pages  195-6;  October  '35,  pages  286-7;  December  '35, 
pages  348-9;  "The  Heidelberg  Teacher,"  March  '36,  pages  121-3.) 

Leader: — A  year  ago  Dr.  Kagawa  addressed  the  following  message  to  the  men  of  our  denom- 
ination. (Read  the  first  six  paragraphs  of  the  letter: — OuTLOOK  OF  Missions,  F'ebru- 
ary  '35,  page  35. ) 

With  this  ringing  challenge  of  loyalty  to  Christ  in  our  minds,  let  us  sing  as  our 
closing  hvmn,  "Take  Mv  Life,  and  Let  ft  Be  Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee." 

Prayer: — 

Benediction : — 


TWO  TIMELY  AND  SIGNIFICANT  BOOKS 

Cooperation  and  the  World  Mission,  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council.  Bound  in  cloth.  .$1.00.  In  this  concise  volume  Dr.  Molt,  in 
a  realistic,  forward-looking  and  constructive  manner,  shares  the  results  of  his  world-wide 
and  unique  observation  and  experience.  The  material  contained  in  this  work  is  essential  for 
all  who  are  intimately  concerned  with  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  fateful  time 
when  the  missionary  movement  is  at  a  parting  of  the  ways. 

Conspectus  of  Cooperative  Missionary  Enterprises,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fahs,  Curator 
of  the  Missionary  Research  Library,  and  Dr.  Helen  Davis.  Paper  covers,  $1.25.  This  au- 
thoritative compendium  of  union  mission  projects  is  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
missionary  administrators,  for  officers  of  cooperative  missionary  undertakings,  and  for  Chris- 
tian workers  who  are  contemplating  the  launching  of  joint  or  union  enterprises. 

Published  by 

INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONARY  COUNCIL 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


YOUR  MONEY  AT 
WORK 

IS  YOUR  MONEY  doing  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  for  you  and  for  others? 

HOW  ABOUT  AN  ANNUITY  whereby  at 
stated  times,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money 
paid  by  you,  you  receive  a  fixed  amount  of  money 
as  an  income? 

THROUGH  THE  ANNUITY  PLAN  you  make  a 
gift  during  your  lifetime  and  at  the  same  time  are 
sure  of  a  regular  income. 

THROUGH  AN  ANNUITY  you  can  help  to 
bring  the  good  news  to  the  underprivileged  people 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  will  be 
glad  to  issue  an  Annuity  to  you  at  anv  time. 

For  information  write  to 

REV.  CHARLES  E.  SCHAEFFER,  D.D. 
General  Secretary 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
(Evangelical  and  Reformed) 

1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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